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CHAP. I. 


O. a bright April morning in the 
year one thouſand ſe ven hundred and 
ninety-two, Mr. Alderman Bradford, 
with his wife and daughters, Martha 
and Julia, ſet out from Crutched-Friars 
for the benefit of the Bath waters. In 
our journey through life we are deſtined 
to meet with travellers of every de- 
nomination; but the moſt diſguſting of 
all the various ſpecies we are created to 
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encounter, is the opulent and oftentatious 
traveller. Without any motive but that 
of exciting attention, ſuch a being mea- 
ſures the path of thorns and roſes, ſicken- 
ing with ſatiety, and eternally extorting 
either our wonder or our pity: we wonder 
at the blind prodigality of Fortune, and 

we pity the wretch who, though revelling 
in her favours, ſeems incapable of enjoy- 


ing even the ſhadow of felicity. 


Such a traveller was Peregrine Brad- 
ford. A new coach ſplendidly embla- 


zoned with richly fancied heraldry ; four 


coal-black ſteeds, which might have 
graced the triumphal car of an Hector or 


an Alexander; and two gaudy-liveried 


attendants, who wore upon their jackets 
glowing ſamples of their maſter's ſtore 
of wealth and love of oftentation, com- 
poſed the outward characteriſtics of the 
pompous invalid : whoſe Juxurious life 


hac been the bane of his conſtitution, 
7 and 
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and whoſe enormous fortune had de- 
Prived him of almoſt every felicity. 
Tſe who have too much power to 
gratify their inclinations, are no leſs 
wretched than thoſe who have too little, 
Satiety is a more uneaſy ſenſation than 
neceſſity : and the greateſt bleſſings of 
life, when fairly appreciated, tend moſt 
effectually to ſhorten our exiſtence, 
Wealth produces indolence; indolence is 
the parent of laſſitude, and laſſitude inca- 
pacitates the mind for every human enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Bradford was wealthy without 
being happy; he was weary, though not 
laborious; he was ſad without cauſe for 
ſorrow ; irritable without being croſſed 
in his inclinations ; oftentatious without 
being generous ; haughty, though not 
dignified ; indefatigable in the toil of 
diſobliging ; and, though he lived only 
for the world, he followed every pro- 
B 2 penſity 
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penſity of his perverſe nature, in defiance 
of the world's opinion. 

Peregrine was verging on his fifty- 
ſeventh year, when he firſt began to re- 
collect that he was mortal. His temper 
was not ſoftened by the indulgence he 
experienced. His perſon was corpulent 
and unwieldy by the exceſs of luxurious 
living : his enemies laughed at him; his 
friends pitied him ; and his family, could 
they have forgotten the bonds of propin- 
quity, would have deſpiſed him. 

Within the gaudy vehicle were placed 
the breathing appendages of his domeſtic 
_ eſtabliſhment who were honoured with 
the name of the family; a wife, whoſe 
fair round face diſplayed both health 
and plenty ; whoſe brow was ſettled into 
a tacit placidity, by that ſoftener of hu- 
man ſorrows, Reſtgnation ; while a ſmile 
adorned her * but whether it was a 
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ſmile of conſcious pleaſure, or of half- 


ſubdued contempr, I will leave the 
phvſiognomiſt to determine. 


Oppoſite ro Mrs. Bradford fat 1 


youngeſt born, her favourite Julia. 


While Martha, the eldeſt and leaſt be- 
loved, occupied the place Vzs-4-vVis to 
her papa, whoſe gouty foot, enveloped 
tenfold in flannel, reſted on her knee, 
while his tongue every moment ut- 


tered the complatnings of a diſcontented 


ſpirit, 

Julia was ſmall in ſtature; fair, de- 
licately formed, humble, obedient, com- 
placent, and accommodating. Her 


face was pretty, her features being re- 
gular, and her eyes ſoſt and languiſhing. 
The romantic tendency of her mind 
ſeemed to influence it even in the choice 
of her habiliments: the moſt delicate 


colours added to the tranſparency of her 
complexion ; and ſhe ſeemed, like the 
3 ſnow» 
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Tnow-drop, to droop at every breeze 
that the ſoft breath of April wafted 
through the carriage, 

Martha, wrapped in a convenient 
travelling-coat of ſcarlet cloth, with 
a beaver hat, and a face full of dim- 
ples, talked gaily, laughed heartily, 
though ſometimes, by ſuddenly darting 
forward to make ſhrewd and lively 
obſervations, diſcompoſing the dignified 
countenance. of the ſuffering Mr. 

Bradford. 3 
Martha had juſt attained her twenty- 
ſecond year; Julia was three years 
younger: Martha was giddy, wild, 
buxom, good-natured, and bluntly ſin- 
cere in the tenor of her converſation. 
They had been ſeparated ever ſince 
their infancy. The eldeſt was ſent to a 
country boarding-ſchool for education, 
| becauſe ſhe was gay, robuſt, and noily ; 


while * paſſed her hours of ſtudy 
| under 
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under the care of a French governeſs 
in the ſplendid manſion: of Crutched- 
Friars. Thus prepared for the great 
world, the ſiſters ſtarted upon ſociety: 
the gentle Julia, admired as a model of 
feminine excellence; and the unſophiſti- 
cated Martha conſidered as a mere mal- 


culine hoyden. 
As ſoon as the coach paſſed the bar- 


rier of Hyde Park, Mr. Bradford for 
the firſt time ſince their embarkation, 
addreſſed his companions: * You ſee, 
girls,” ſaid he, with a look of more 
pompolity than wiſdom ; “ you fee that 
Jam going to Bath, wich all this ex- 
pence, merely with a view to make 
your fortunes,” | 

« I thought that they were already 
made, fir, and that you went to Bath 
for the benefit of your health, ” ſaid 


Martha, 
B4 1 vou 
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| . Mr; Bradford « it was your duty to 
. liſten.” | 


Lou wiſh me then to be thought- 
leſs, fir ?”” cried Martha. 


« Be quiet, child,” faid Mrs. Brad- 


ſuffering, it is natural to be peeviſh,” 
« There now!“ exclaimed Mr. Brad- 


temper is the moſt fretful. 

« I did but ſpeak, my love—” 
ou have no buſineſs ever to ſpeak; 
cannot you be content to ride in your 
own coach-and-four, but you muſt pick 
quarrels for nothing. You know as 
well as I do, that 1 am impatient to 


good 


« You had no buſineſs to think,” ſaid ' 


ford, with a tone of reprehenſion ; 
« you know that your father will not 
bear contradiction; and, in his ſtate of 


ford; © peeviſh! I wiſh you had my 
gout, and we ſhould then ſee whoſe Y 


marry the girls off. Juley deſerves a 
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good huſband, and Patty wants one to 
keep her in order; for ſhe is ben 
my management.“ 

c You never tried me, fir,” ſaid 
Martha; „for I don't believe that ſince 
I was three years old, I have paſſed ſix 
months in your preſence.” 

e There again! eternal reproaches ! 
always grumbling ; never ſatisfied ; can 

nothing teach you good manners 2 
Mrs. Bradford, why don't you PEAKS 
are you dumb?” 

« ] did not ſuppoſe that it would 
be agreeable. You are fo out of hu- 
mour that it is difficult to know how 
to pleaſe you“. 

„ We'll return to Crutched-Fijars:?” 
faid Mr. Bradford; ; « ] won't throw 
away my money, and hear abuſe into 
the bargain, Since I ſet foot in the 
carriage you have done nothing but 
fret and contradict me,” The coach- 
| B5 man 
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man was ordered to turn back, and 
Julia burſting into tears, conjured her 
father to conſider his own health be- 
yond all other things; and to compoſe 
his nerves, which were ſo cruelly agt- 
tated by her ſiſter's unaccountable be- 
haviour. Mrs. Bradford was filently 
acquieſcent, when a ſudden jolt of the 
carriage threw Mr. Bradford on his 
knees; he roared aloud with agony ; 
Mrs. Bradford ſhrieked ; Julia fainted; 
—and, terrible to relate, Martha could 
not refrain from laughing. 

The group was now thrown into ſuch 
complete confuſion, that to proceed or 
to return ſeemed alike impracticable: 
the coach was ſtopped, the invalid, 
vith ſome difficulty, was re- ſeated; Ju- 
lia's ſenſibility diſſolved in tears; and 
Martha ſincerely felt for the pain which 
her father ſuffered, 
5 It 
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« If this is travelling in ſtyle, God 


keep me from elegance!“ cried Mr. 
Bradford; “ this comes of vanity, and 


obliging a pack of whimſical women, 
who do not know their own minds 
five minutes together: —then they will 
go, and then they won't.“ 

« Who ordered the coach to re- 
turn,” inquired Martha. 

«© Who bought the coach, and who 
has a right to burn the coach, if he 


pleaſes?” interrupted Mr. Bradford: 


« Coachman, go back to the city :—[_ 
have changed my mind; I won't ſtir 
an inch with theſe troubleſome wo— 


men.” -The coachman obeyed, and 


the cavalcade accordingly moved back 
towards Crutched-Friars. 


y 
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„ 
Ran, have you ever ſeen a coquet 
ſtruggling betwixt the conflicts of pride 
and inclination? Have you ever ſeen 
a reſtive horſe ſpurred onward, and yet 
perſevering in a retrograde motion, which 
marked the obſtinate temper of the 
animal? Have you obſerved a ſkiff in 
a ſtorm, borne at the will of the ſurge, 
and labouring to put to ſea, though con- 
trary gales retarded its progreſs ? If thou 
haſt ſeen ſuch things, imagine the ſitua- 
tion of Peregrine Bradford, while he 
reflected that the new coach, the new 
horſes, and the new liveries, had ow. 
purchaſed to no purpoſe ! 4 

As they returned through . 
ton, Mrs. Bradford thinking to ſooth 
her ſuffering partner, ventured once 


more to utter her opinion. © Indeed, 
my 
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-my 7 low,” ſaid ſhe, taking his hand and 


ſmiling ; „I have no great opinion of 


the Bath waters. I hear various ac- 


counts of them; they are of an inflam- 


matory quality, and you are already a 
little irritable ; beſides Bath is a very 


expenſive place, and we ſober citizens 
are always better in our own ſphere,” — 
Mr. Bradford bit his lip and looked 
angry. Not but you have a right to 


do what you pleaſe with your fortune,” 


continued Mrs. Bradford, © Heaven 
knows you worked hard enough to get 
it; toiled late and early; and role your 
name from nothing, by your own merit; 
Perhaps all the great folks we ſhould 
meet with cannot ſay as much.“ 


e The wiſe ones would ſay leſs,” 


cried- Martha. 


« Dear mama! how you talk!“ fa 
Julia; © greatneſs conſiſts in worth.” 


«And 


. 
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ee And who is worth more than I * 
cried Mr. Bradford. | 


« But your worth is not of the kind 
which Julia means,” ſaid Martha. 


« Who wanted your interpretation ? K 


.cried Mr. Bradford; “you were glad 
. enough to go jaunting to Bath ; you 


were glad enough to ſnap at a huſband ; 
but if you do not mind your temper, you 


' will not keep him long,” 


« Sweetneſs of temper will not always 


make an huſband amiable,” faid Mrs. 
Bradford ſighing. 


« But it is a very neceſſary N 


tion for thoſe who are in want of one,” 
cried the invalid. If you had not 
been good tempered I never ſhould 


have thought of marrying you; for God 


uw you had no other recommenda- 


tion.” 
« Some 
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cc Some virtues at leaſt, ſir, are evi- 

dent in my mother's. character,“ ſaid 
Martha; © and I think you may name 
_ patience among the number.“ 

« What ſhould make her otherwiſe 
than patient ?” inquired Mr. Bradford. 
« Has ſhe not every thing that can 
render a woman happy? Is ſhe not 
envied by all her acquaintance; and 
ſhall I not leave her the richeſt widow 
on the eaſt ſide of St. Paul's?“ 

What ſignifies flattering one with 

hopes, ſaid Mrs. Bradford. «© God 
knows! I do not look forward to ſuch 
good fortune.“ 

« ] warrant you would not remain a 
_ widow ſix months,” ſaid Mr. Bradford; 
you would be looking out for ſome 
blockhead or other, to torment you for 
the remainder of your days.“ 


Never!“ interrupted Mrs. Bradford; 
« the memory of WF. firſt huſband 
would 
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would always prevent the Ry of 
my taking a ſecond,” hh 

« That's very fine talking,” c ** 
the invalid; © but I wiſh 1 could only 


put you to the trial.“ 
, wiſh you e . foul!” 


ſighed Mrs. Bradford; the world 
ſhould then ſee how I would lament 
you. My ſorrow ſhould not laſt while 
my weeds were worn, as ſome widows 
do, I promiſe you.” 

The time will come when you wil 


| have an opꝑortunity of proving your 


words,” ſaid Mr. Bradford, ſighing. 


« Pray Heaven it may, my love ! and 
the ſooner the better,” replied his wife. 
<< Martha would not act ſo by an 


Huſband, ? cried the invalid. She 


would forget him before her —_—_— 
was threadbare,” _ 
ec That would depend upon his "OY 


fir,” interrupted Martha; © in all 
1 human 
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human probability my feelings would 
not reſemble thoſe of my mother, for 


the chance is a million to one that J 


ſhould not have ſuch a huſband to 
lament.” 


« God forbid!” Gehed Mrs. Brad- 
ford, Martha could not help ſmiling, 


« Well, I am glad that we are go- 
ing back,” added Mrs. Bradford, after a 
ſhort pauſe. * I hate the thoughts of 
making new acquaintances; and I really 
think that none but people of con- 
ſequence ought to travel.” 

« And who is of more conſequence 
than myſelf?” inquired the invalid 
peeviſhly,” | 


My mother means "du of rank 
and title, ſaid Martha, 


« I can buy a title,” cried Mr. Brad- 
ford; “ but a title cannot always buy 
3 citizen,” . 
ROC, They 
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They now paſſed a chaiſe and four, 


with royal liveries. Mr. Bradford in- 


ſtantly recollected his new coach and 
its well appointed appurtenances; and 
with the hope of exciting the attention 


of the illuſtrious traveller ſtopped to 


make inquiries who it was. The car- 
riage, to his inexpreſſible chagrin, 

paſſed on : but one of the ſervants who 
followed, civilly informed the invalid 
that it was the Duke of York on his 
journey to Bath for the benefit of the | 
waters. 


« Bleſſings on "Hi if rind: Mrs, 


Bradford; „for he is an honour to the 
nation!“ N 


* 
; 


« You ſee,” interrupted her huſband, 


ec that every body who has underſtand- 


ing, Or a proper ſenſe of their own dig- 
' nity of character, goes to Bath: you alſo 
find that princes as well as citizens are 
ſubject to infirmities,” 


« Indeed, 
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« Indeed, my dear, we are better at 
home,” ſaid Mrs. Bradford: „ you are 
but weak and will only * your- 
ſelf.” 


« Who wanted your advice? Keep 
it for your daughter Martha, Mrs. 
Bradford,” interrupted her huſband; J 
don't defire to hear it; and ſince you 
are ſo forward in giving counſel I have 
a great mind to go to Bath after all, 
merely becauſe I will not ſubmit to 
be governed by your opinion. The 
firſt people in the land follow their own 
inclination, and why ſhould not 1? 
John, turn back towards Hounſlow,” 
Thither they went, and there I leave 
them, 
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By the time that they ſtopped, Mr. 
Bradford's gout became ſo painful, that 
all thoughts of proceeding on their 
journey that day were laid aſide. On 
their arrival at the inn, dinner was 
ordered, while the young travellers ſet 
out to walk on the heath; and Mrs. 
Bradford ſat down to a game at crib- 
bage with the invalid. pa 

« Try, for once, if you can amuſe. 
me,” ſaid Mr. Bradford, * am ſure 
1 have been plagued enough to-day 
with your caprices and ill-humours. A 
man had better be hanged than married; 
for in both caſes he has a ſtring of miſ- 
fortunes.” “ | 

« You are never /atisfied !” 

« Pardon me, Mrs. Bradford, I have 


had enough of wedlock,” retorted her 
huſband. 
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huſband. While they were quarrelling 
over their cribbage-board, another kind 
of ſcene was acting on the heath: Julia 
and her ſiſter had not ſtrolled an hundred 
yards when they were overtaken by a 
faſnionable youth in a curricle with four 
horſes; he was handſome, and diſplayed 
an air of diſtinction both by his drefs 
and conduct: for he looked like any 
thing but a man: and he drove like 
nothing but a maniac. — After ftaring 
the fair pedeſtrians into confuſion, he 
ſtopped near the foot-path, and in- 
quired whither they were going. 


ee Purſue your way, lr,” faid Martha 
gravely. 


« This 1s my way, nothing like it,“ 
faid the baronet. I am going to lady 
Pen Pryer's; the dowager waits dinner; 
but if you have a mind for a frolic, here 
is room enough for us all.” | | 
1 | « Pray 
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be glad to ſee you, I dare ſwear; and if 


been upon town ever ſince I was four- 
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" Pray give yourſelf no trouble on 
our account,” ſaid Julia, bluſhing and 
turning from him. 


« Trouble! that's well enough! no, 
no, trouble is out of our vocabulary : 
we men of rank ſeek nothing but amuſe- 
ment. So come along ; lady Pen will 


ſhe ſulks and looks ſtiff, why we'll take 
leave of the dowager and be off, that's 
all.—T'm for ſport, catch me who can! 
nothing like it.” 7 
Do you mean to inſult us?“ ſaid 
Julia. 
« By Jupiter I mean nothing ; nobody 
can accuſe me of ſuch a thing.—l have 


teen ; and I know how to 1 life as 
well as any man. | 
« You ſeem ſtrangely ignorant 
0 « Ignorant!” interrupted fir Lionel, 
looking en in Martha's face: 
0 
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ce who the devil wants to be wiſe? I 
have all the pleaſures of life without 
giving myſelf any trouble; and what 
ſhould a man of faſhion learn bur to 
amuſe himſelf.” 

A ſervant at this moment overtook 
the young truants, to inform them that 
dinner was nearly rcady. Sir Lionel 
wiſhing them much ſport, aſcended his 
curricle and drove - full ſpeed towards 
Colnbrook. 

« Whata ſtrange mortal ! . faid Mar- 
tha, ſmiling. 

« What a ridiculous coxcomb !“ 
added Julia. The woman who could 
admire ſuch a being muſt be, indeed, 
wretched, Did you obſerve how he 
drove his poor horſes; I thought I ſhould 
faint ; what an unfeeling ſavage !” | 

cc Tt will be fortunate if his horſes are 
the only ſufferers he will meet with in 
his journey through life,” ſaid Martha. 
As 
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As the ſpoke ſhe looked back juſt in 
time to behold the curricle overſet, and 


the volatile Baronet precipitated to ſome 


diſtance. Julia ſhrieked and leant upon 
the ſervant's arm, while Martha flew 


with haſty ſteps towards the ſcene of 
calamity. | 


The baronet was more alarmed than 


hurt. His noſe had met the ground 


rather abruptly, and the fine tints of his 


complexion were deepened by an un- 


ſeemly ſtream, that flowed from it. 
Martha inquired eagerly how the ba- 
ronet felt; offered her handkerchief ; 
ran to the brook by the road ſide, and 
dipped it in the cold ſpring, then ap- 
plied it to his bleeding noſe, and re- 
freſhed the almoſt ſinking object of her 


| attentions. Julia ſtood at a diſtance, 


overwhelmed with terror. For the ſight 
of blood would have been too ſevere a 
trial for her ſenſibility. 
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The baronet no ſooner recovered 
from his alarm than he exclaimed, 
« Curſe the friſky animals! I cannot dine 


with the dowager this figure.” Then 


turning to his groom, he added, G9» 
on to lady Penelope Pryer's, and ſay, that 
I have met a lady on the road, whom 1 
have not ſeen for ſome time, and that 
we are gone to dine together at Houn- 
flow. Now, my, gay ones,” added he, 
addreſſing Martha and her ſiſter, <* vou 
are in luck; I am yours for the day. 
were ſhall we amuſe ourſelves ?”” 


Julia informed fir Lionel, that her 


father expected her at Hounſlow; that 
he was miſtaken in the objects of his 


attention, and that her ſiſter's affected 
humanity was always involving her in 
difficulties They proceeded towards 
the inn, and the baronet walked beſide 
them. | 

SR 0 On 
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On entering the town a chaiſe paſſed 


with a female of faſhion, Sir Lionel 


hailed it. The poſt- boys ſtopped. It 


was lady Pen Pryer; and the baronet 


was ſpeedily borne off in triumph. 
Before the chapter cloſes, the reader 


fortune ; but having been an only fon, 
and his father dying while he was an 
infant, he had been left wholly to the 
care of his mother a woman of con- 


tracted mental acquirements, though of 
inordinate perſonal vanity. Lionel, 
even from his infancy, preſented a mo- 
del of ſymmetry and feature ſcarcely to 
be equalled. He alſo poſſeſſed a liberal, 

open, and generous heart; but he was 
thoughtlefs, diſſipated, wild, and devoted 
to pleaſure. He was reſolved to live 
all bis days, and therefore he deter- 


mined 


ſhall have a brief outline of the charac- 
ter laſt introduced. Sir Lionel Beacon 
waz born to the inheritance of a ſplendid 
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mined not to protract them beyond that 


period when health, youth, and a fervid 
flow of ſpirits ſhould enable him to ful- 
fil his purpoſe. Such 1s the perſonage 


who will make a conſpicuous figure in 
the following pages. 
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CHAT. Iv. 


Mx. Bradford had dined and was 
wrapped in the arms of Morpheus ; and 
Mrs. Bradford was twiſting her thumbs 
before the fire, when the liſters entered 
the inn. They ſtole unto another apart- 
ment, ate « ſhort dinner, and were talk- 
ing of their morning adventure, when 


they heard a ſhriek in the room where 


they had left their father, The good 
man had fallen into a fit of apoplexy, 
and his wife concluding that he was 
dead, vociferated loudly for aſſiſtance. 
Julia, on ſeeing the ſituation of her 
father, ſunk upon the carpet: while 


Martha, more judicious in her feelings, 


looſened his neck-cloth, opened his 
waiſtcoat, rubbed his temples, and 
bathed his face with volatile ſpirit. 
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The invalid did not recover for ſome 
time, and as ſoon as he found the uſe 


of his tongue he inquired who had 


made him in ſuch a confounded pickie. 
ce I warrant that buſy jade Patty!“ ex- 


claimed Mr, Bradford, Julia hung 


about her father in tears, and was 
honoured with his thanks and his ca- 
reſſes. Little more paſſcd that day, 
and early on the next morning they ſer 
forward on their journey. | 


To a rational traveller the day wool 
have appeared fine, clear, and bracing :. 


But Mr. Bradford thought it cold and 
comfortleſs. He fat in the corner of 
his emblazoned vehicle wrapped. in fur 
and fleecy hoſiery, growling and ſhiver- 


ing; while the peaſant paſſed by, 


whiſtling and glowing with health and 


exerciſe, © Confound luxury!“ ex- 


claimed Mr. Bradford; * it only puts 
one out. of humour with the whole 
& 3 world, 


JO THE NATURAL DAUGHTER, 
world, Why is that poor vagabond 
more happy than myſelf?” 

« Becauſe he is ſatisfied, fir,” ſaid 
Martha; © the poor have little to trou- 
ble them, except the proviſion for * 
day's ſubſiſtance.“ 

« A little is ſufficient for the labori- 
ous,” ſaid Mr. Bradford, _ + 7,0 

« How commendable are thoſe who 


make a virtue of neceſſity,“ replied 
Martha. The laborious live ſcantily, 
but they are always contented.” | 


ec Becauſe they have no feelings,” faid 
Julia. 
Or rather FP EIS the right ſort,” 
interrupted Martha, For though 
below NY they are above its  faſcina- 


tions.” 


4 I give away many hundreds every 
year,” ſaid Mr. Bradford,“ and all the 


world knows it,” . 
EO 3 8 The 
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« The merit is therefore diminiſhed,” 
ſaid Martha, 


« The proudeſt gratification that the 
heart can experience, {aid Julia, is 
that of relieving the unfortunate.” 


« From the ſenſe of obligations,” 
again interrupted her ſiſter, _ 

« How can we beſtow favours with- 
out their being felt?“ ſaid Julia. 
 « By evincing that conſcious pleaſure 
which renders the- obligation ours, 
replied Martha, The coach now aſ- 
cended a hill, and a lame ſoldier ad- 
dreſſed the travellers, He uncovered 
his right arm, which had been withered 


in the ſervice of his country. Julia 


ſhuddered, and cloſed her eyes. Mar- 


tha threw a ſhilling into his hat, and 
Mr. Bradford loudly exclaimed againſt 
the inſolence of vagrants.“ 


« He did but beg,” ſaid Martha. 
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oy What elle could he do? * cried her 
ſather. | | 

« He might have robbed.” 

c He would have been hanged,” 
added Mr. Bradford. 


*« Or he would perhaps n nente ” 
ſaid Martha, : 


« No matter! of what uſe is a lame 


ſoldier?” ſaid Mr. Bradford, 


« Of infinite uſe, if only to remind 


the wealthy of their obligations,” aid 


Martha. 
40 What do we owe to them | If 


« All we poſſeſs that is truly valu- 
able — private ſafety and national ho- 


nour.” 
«We pay the vagabonds,” © faid Mr. 
Bradford. 

« You cannot enſure their lives.” 


, Nor they Gur propery” faid the 
invalid. 
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„ But they defend it, while 1 in return 
we expoſe them to peril,” ſaid Martha. 
« What are their lives in compariſon 
with the wealth of kingdoms ?!'? BN 
« Very little, according to the dic. 
tributions. of. fortune, ſaid Martha. 
« But the poor wounded ſoldier, with 
his rags and mendicity, has ſtill one 
badge which gold cannot . 
honour.” 

e. O! that TP be ROME? 5 faid Mr. 
Bradford. . 

c Pardon me, fr,” replied Martha . 
ce It may be hired; but being lent to 
every fool, that ſpecies of honour is 
grown ſo Common, it is mo worth 
poſſeſſing.” 

'The: ſoldier ſtill e FAITE 5 
ſide the carriage. Mr. Bradford let 
down the glaſs, and aſked him if he had 

no home. FA 
e's - cc None 
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tec None but my country, your ho- 5 | 
nour,” ſaid he; © and that proves but a mn 
comfortleſs one.“ N 
„ You are an impoſtor, I believe, 
and ought to be ſent to jail,” cried Mr, 
Bradford. 
« His wound is not 58irious,” ſaid 
Martha. {Eh 
Who cares for his wound?“ cried 
Mr. Bradford. | 
In truth, but few,” replied his 
daughter; © orit would not be expoſed 
as a ſtigma on humanity.” 
What made him ſhew it?“ 
1 Neceſſity, the moſt preſſing of all 
ſimulators,” replied Martha. 


« The knave is happier than his 
betters,” ſaid Mr. Bradford: © he has 
every privilege that I poſſeſs.” 6. 
4 Sir, you forget that of upbraiding 
his 1 retorted Martha. 

4 | « He 
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ce He has health and liberty; as much 
money as he knows how to ule; and 
more impudence than he ought to diſ- 
play,” ſaid Mr. Bradford. 

« His health is the effect of temper- 
ance ; his libetry the work of his own 
valour ; his ſcanty fortune is the ſource 
of his effrontery :—for the human mind 
riſcs in energy in proportion as It is 
| ſtung by perſecution.” Mr. Bradford 
fell into a lethargic doze, and a 17 
ſilence followed. 

At ſupper, Julia could not eat for 
thinking of the ſoldier's wounded arm ; 
while he, by the private order of Mar- 
tha, had been lodged near the inn, and 
provided with a comfortable meal. 

Julia, in the morning, recounted her 
dreams, and declared they dwelt entirely 
on the ſoldier's diſtreſs. Martha had no 
viſion to repeat; ſhe had paſſed the 
night in wakeful rumination; but the 

c 6 precarious 
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precarious ſtate of her father's health, 
and the oblivion which would more than 
darken his tomb, mingled with the re- 
membrance of the wounded beggar. 
They roſe early; and Martha, not 
knowing how to employ her time till 
breakfaſt, wrote the following ſtanzas : 


O PiTy.! if thy holy tear - 
Immortal decks the wing of Time, 


10 *Tis when the Sol nts 's honour'd bier 
a f Demands the glittering drop ſublime !. 

g For who, from buſy life remov'd, 

i Such glorious, dang'rous toil has prov'd, 

P As Hz, who on the embattled plain 

k re 2 95 lain! 


Hz, who foſakes his native ſhore 
Too meet the whizzing ball of death; 
Who, mid the battle's fateful roar, 
Reſigns his ling*ring, parting breath; 
Who, when the deafening din is done, 
7 So well deſerves as Valour's fon, | 
| The proud, the laſting wreath of fame, 
To grace his name? 
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Hard is his fate, the ſultry day 

To wander o'er the burning plain; 
All night to waſte the hours away, 

Mid howling winds and beating rain, 
To talk, O viſion ſadly ſweet ! 
With her his eyes will never meet, 

And find at morn's returning gleam 
*Twas but a dream! 


'To mark the haughty brow ſevere ; 
To hear th' imperious, ſtern command: 
To heave the ſigh, to drop the tear, 
While mem'ry paints his native land. 
To know, the laurel he has won 
 Twines round the brow of ForxTune'”s fon 


While He, when ſtrength and youth are floywn,. 
Shall die UNKNOWN. 
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„ 


CHAP. v. 


Ma. BRaAroxp made a voluptuous. 
breakfaſt on cold turkey and madeira. 
The poor ſoldier was fitting on the 
door- bench, with a cruſt of bread and a 
ſmall mug of ſmaller beer. There's. 
a guzzling vagrant!” ſaid Mr. Bradford: 
« [knew he wanted for nothing.“ 

« It would be hard that he ſhould,” 
aid Martha, © ſince fo ſcanty a pittance 
can ſupply his neceſſities.” 

« He likes that ſort of living. He 
would not feel the advantages of lux- 
ury.” 

“Suffer me to make the trial,” ſaid 

Martha, digjointing'a wing of the tur- 
key, and filling a bumper of madeira. 


cc You 
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« You would not dare to expoſe 
yourſelf, would you?“ ſaid the invalid. 

* The vagabond is preſuming: he 
follows us, and encroaches on your kind- 
neſs !* | 

« Kindneſs is to him ſo rare, that he 
makes its poſſeſſion a holiday,” ſaid 
Martha. 

« Then it ſhould be a fal- da laid 
Mr. Bradford, 

« To thoſe he is probably e 
ed,” replied Martha; “ therefore this 
day he ſhall feaſt.” So faying, ſhe 
opened the window, and made the heart 
bound with gratitude that had long 
throbbed with unmerited ſuffering, 

The coach being ordered to the inn- 
door, the party again ſet forward; Mr. 
Bradford complaining of ſhort breath 
and a laboured circulation, which abated 

nothing in its difficulty till they reached 
me ſcene of deſtination, 
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On entering Bath they found a: 
ſpacious houſe in the Upper Creſcent 
ready for their reception; and the inva- 
lid not being gifted with patience under 

mortal ſuffering, immediately diſpatched 
his ſervant: for the beſt phyſician. The 
ſon of Eſeulapius arrived. The invalid 
poured forth his long catalogue of ma+ 
ladies, which was anſwered briefly- in 
four emphatic words: Tou muſt live 
temperately _ | 
And pray, doctor, what do you call 
| temperance ?” 

« Fating ſparingly and of plain diet,” 
Mr. Bradford was ſilent; | 

« Going. to bed and riſing early; 
ayoiding ſupper, wine, and ſtrong ſoups.” 
The invalid hemmed.. 

e Sleeping only as long as Nature de- 
mands for refreſhment, but never after 
eating heartily.” Mr. Bradford ſighed: . 
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« Keeping your mind eaſy, your 
temper placid; never..-permitting the 
trifles of exiſtence to ruffle or diſturb 
you.“ The citizen groaned. The phy- 
ſician preſcribed, e , his fee, and 
depaned>: E n 

« Let me ſee what 1 am to have for 
my guinea,” ſaid Mr. Bradford, reading 
the preſcription. © Only one line! 
Little enough for the money, God 
knows! Martha, ring the bell, and 
ſend this ſcrawl to the apothecary's, and 
order me a pint of mulled madeira 
againſt I wake: I am wondrous ſleepy.” 

& Sir, remember the doctor“ 

Den the doctor; I ſhall follow 
my own inclinations. I had rather be 
my own maſter in Crutched Friars than 
any doctor's fool in the univerſe.” The 
ſervant now entered with a bill of fare 
—turtle-ſoup, game, poultry, fiſh: * An 

excellent 
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excellent catalogue!“ ſaid Mr. * h 
« Order me ſpecimens of each.” + 

« Sir, remember the doctor K 
peated Martha. 

„ What has he to do with my | buſi- 
neſs?” ſaid Mr. Bradford, adding a 
round oath. . 

_ «« Sir, he declares that ſuch food is 
poiſon,” | 
«.And am I not going to ſwallow his 
drugs by way of antidote ? Do, Mrs. 


Bradford, order this girl to be quiet.“ 
e Patty, why will you comradict your 


father ?” ſaid her mother. - 
« My father will kull bimſell 
d No matter; you muſt not contra- 


dict him,” faid Mrs. Bradford. 


cc Indeed, Patty, your conduct afflicts 


me,” cried Julia. © Pray let our father 


do what he pleaſes.” Martha ſighed as 
ſhe bowed aſſent; and while dinner was 


Preparing, 
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preparing, the invalid indulged in his 
uſual cuſtom of ſleeping for an appetite. 
In the evening the whole -party went 
to the play. It was the tragedy of Jane 
Shore, for the benefit of an unknown 
lady. Mr. Bradford ſnored through 
the five acts, Julia wept inceſſantly, and 
Martha, as the curtain dropped, ſtole out 
of the box to diſpatch a ſhort note ſne 
had written with a pencil during the per- 
formance. In the lobby ſhe found a 
meſſenger, to whom ſhe gave it, re- 


queſting him, at the ſame time, to in- 
form the perſon for whom it was in- 


tended, that a letter would be left, with 
farther communication, at the library in 
the Orange- Grove on the — 
morning. 

As ſhe ſpoke, an obſerver looked 
earneſtly in her face, The inquiry 
which ſhe had made, and of which the 
reader will know more hereafter, con- 
| vinced 
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vinced him of her future intentions. He 
followed her to the box, and taking his 
ſeat on the laſt bench, never ceaſed 


gazing at her during the remainder of 
the evening. Julia was exhauſted with 
weeping. The ſcenes of Shore's pro- 


greſſi ve ſufferings were too affecting for 


her ſenſibility. But Martha, whoſe feel- 


' ings were of a very different ſpecies, en- 
joyed the cheerful hour which follow 


ed, and ſmiled and even laughed re- 
peatedly, © Unfeeling girl!” exclaimed 
Julia, The box obſerver ſhook his 
head. The play being ended, they re- 
turned home to ſupper ; and at two in 
the morning Mr. Bradford was carried 
to his chamber with his uſual quantum. 
of two bottles of madeira, and his cool- 
ing draught from the enen. of 
Galen. 

As Mrs. Bradford was rolling the. 
alderman's limbs in fleecy hoſiery, her 
_ accuſe 
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accuſtomed nightly occupation, he in- 
formed her that he was determined, 
ſince he had travelled ſo far and at ſuch 
an expence, to make ſome figure before 
he returned to London. © I have,” 
cried he, with an emphatic tone, 


< hitherto been nobody!“ 


« True, my love!“ faid Mrs, Brad- 
ford. 

ce I ſhall not let the world remain any 
longer in ignorance: I ſhall ſhew man- 
kind that a rich citizen is as great a man 
as the firſt lord in 5 * land, and as proud 
too.“ 

Many of them are prouder,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Bradford. 

« Now, my dear wife, ſaid the in- 
valid, * I muſt caution you not to let 
down our conſequence by forgetting 
yourſelf, ay 


« That 
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« That will be the only way to feel 
that I have any,“ replied the ſimple Mrs. 
Bradford. | 
e But above all I charge you not to 
think of thwarting my opinions. I have 
never known or felt my value.“ 
« Nor I neither, Mr. Bradford.” 
ce ] have-always demeaned myſelf by 
my own e and have been a fool, as 
one may ſay.“ | 
« Very true, my love !” cried Mrs. 
Bradford. 
« Therefore, my dear wife, we will 
turn over a new leaf. From this day 
you muſt remember that money makes 
the mare to go.“ | 
« My dear, you know you are only 
alderman,” ſaid Mrs. Bradford. 
“ Gold will buy every thing; and 
who knows but I may ſoon die and: leave 
you a title? 


That 
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e That would be A indeed ! ** 
faid Mrs. Bradford. 


« All in good time. But you muſt 


not ſuppoſe that I will patiently endure 
being contradicted. I came to Bath to 


prove my conſequence ; and if I am to 


be ſnapped, and ſnubbed, and governed 


like a baby, I ſhall go back more ridi- 


culous than I came.” 


That is impoſſible, my love,” ſaid 
Mrs. Bradford. © But you are always 


foreſeeing misfortunes; you know that 
"you told me, when you came firſt to 


court me, that we were deſtined to live 
thirty years together.“ 

ec Was that a misfortune, Mts. Brad- 
ford 


e No, my love: but you added that 


you ſhould then die, and leave me a 
diſconſolate widow. Though I truſt in 


God that your prediction will not be 


verified, for I ſhould not be a widow 
long.“ 
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long.“ Mrs. Bradford's tears erupt | 
ed her. wy 
Eee believe you, my a] believe 
you, upon my ſoul !”” ſaid the invalid. 
« I know your diſpoſition too well to 
ſuppoſe ſuch a thing poſſible. If all 


women were like you, my love, there 


would not be a bachelor in exiſtence.” 
As he ſpoke, Mrs. Bradford, whoſe at- 
tention was abſorbed by what ſhe thought 
her huſband's flattering eulogium, preſſed 
his gouty hand in aſſurance of her grati- 
tude, The pain which her emotion oc- 
caſioned, by a ſympathetic tenderneſs in 
both parties, turned the tide of panegyric 
with almoſt a magical velocity; while the 
invalid exclaimed, © Zounds, Mrs. Brad- 
ford, you have no more feeling than a 
ſtone! A man had better be dead than 
plagued with ſuch a mortal! I wiſh I 
had never married you; you are not ca- 
pable of nurſing a bear! 
— « Iam 
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« I am ſure, my dear, I have had 
practice enough,” replied Mrs. Brad- 
ford; “ for J have ane "ou at leaſt 
theſe ten years,” 

c And you ſhall nurſe me on more: 
for I will live to plague 5 


&« God forbid | * exclaimed "Mes, 


Bradford, again burſting into a ood of 
tears, which for chat, k ended ea: F ;the 
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5 


CHAP. Vi... 


Eaxry in the morning Mr. Bradford's 


ſervant entered his chamber with a glaſs 
of water ſteaming from the pump. 


« Sir,” ſaid he, opening the curtains 


haſtily, © the doctor ſays you muſt drink 


this the moment you awake.” 


4 But he did not tell you that I muſt. 
be awakened to drink it.“ 


« He ordered that you ſhould take 


ckhree glaſſes.” 
He ordered! and pray what right 


has any man to order me?“ faid Mr. 
Bradford. You know that I will not 


be commanded ; and fince the doctor 
- Chooſes to inſiſt upon the buſineſs, you 


may tell him from me that I will act as 
I think proper.“ 


Sir, 
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« Sir, there is no good in cheating 


the doctor.“ 

« That's a fine joke, truly ! “ ex- 
claimed Mr. Bradford. J gave the 
doctor one- pound one; he ſends me 2 


doſe of hot water that coſts him nothing. 
I ſhould like to know which has moſt 


reaſon to complain of being cheated !” 


«© You cannot live without his ee 
fir.” | | 
Nor can he live without my guinea; 
ſo the obligation is mutual.” 


e But, ſir, every body ſubmits ——" 
« Therefore I am determined to re- 
iſt,” interrupted Mr. Bradford. 


« Then, ſir, you have no buſineſs at 


Bach.” F 


« Buſineſs is out of the queſtion + 


came here to forget buſineſs, to enjoy 


life, to ſhew the world that 1 have as 


ach maney as my neighbours ; and 
D 2 who 
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who that can purchaſe wine will ever 
think of drinking water ?” 
ce Think of your gout, fir !” 


ce J came here to forget my gout; 


for I have thought of it till I fear I ſhall 
never get it out of my head again,” ſaid 
Mr. Bradford. 

* Indeed, Gr, you muſt obey your 


phyſician.” 


&« Why muſt I ? Do you not know 
that I will not ſubmit to be governed? 


Have I not convinced all my family, 
long ſince, that Jam the moſt obſtinate 


man in the univerſe ?” | 
« True, fir: but your life is at 


nkes?; id nee 4 
« And what is that to mar You. 
will get nothing by my living.” 

The ſervant ſighed, and Mr. "EY 
ford ordered his uſual breakfaſt of 'cold. 


meat and madeira. rg: 
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At noon he ſallied forth in his rolling- 
chair. Julia and Martha walked beſide 
him, two ſervants followed the wheels, 

while with flow and pompous ſolemnity 
they proceeded to the Orange-Grove, 
where they entered the library. 

Martha took up a London newſ- 
paper, but Julia never read diurnal 
prints, becauſe the accounts of caſualties 
were too diſtreſſing for her exceſſive 
ſenſibility, The appearance of the 
groupe excited univerſal attention, and 
curioſity was on tiptoe, when the inva- 
lid demanded to ſee the various ſub- 
ſcription-books then open for the ſeaſon, 
« Ton may ſet down Mr. Alderman 
Bradford in them all,” ſaid the invalid; 
*« I ſuppoſe money is the thing wanted, 
and, thank God! I have plenty to 
give.” As he ſpoke, a lady entered 
the library. She was veiled, and evi- 
dently avoided the inquiring eyes of thoſe. 
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whole attention Was attracted by the ele 


gance of her figure. She approached 


Martha, and thanked her for five guineas 
which ſhe had that morning received for 


a benefit ticket. The lady held a hand- 


kerchief to her face, and ſpoke in a low 


voice, Martha bluſhed, and ſtole out 
of the IiBrary. - At the door they parted. 
After taking a turn on the Parade, Mar- 


tha re- entered the ſhop, where the firſt 


perſon ſhe ſaw was the lobby obſerver, 
who had the preceding evening watched 
her ſo inquiſitively. His eyes oppreſſed 


her, She endeavoured, but in vain, to 
avoid them: her confuſion only tended 


to augment his intereſt ; and during ſe- 
veral minutes ſhe was the excluſive ob- 
e of his attention. 

The arrival of a new vifitor anten 


Martha from her embarraſſment. The: - 


ſtranger was a female, whole appearance. 


ens manners 1 the altitude of 


faſhion. 
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faſhion. She was not young, but ſhe 

had once been handſome. She was 
eager to know whoſe names were on 
the Bath liſt; declared that ſhe had 

not ſeen a ſingle mortal ſince her arrival 
that looked like any thing human. Then 

turning ſuddenly: round, r ſtedfaſtly: 

at the ſiſters, and inquired, Who are 
they? Where do they come from? 
What are they doing at Bath? I never 
faw them before! What rank do they 
hold in ſociety?“ 

Nobody knew any thing about them. 
The ſtrange lady fixing her eyes on 
Julia, continued, 

« like the fair one; ſhe is an ele- 
gant girl. I ſuppoſe that big man is the 
father, glancing at Mr. Bradford. 
« He looks like an alderman that has 
eaten a Turtle, and then crept into 
the ſhe}, I wonder what could bring 
ſuch comical people to Bath! I ſhall 

D 4 1nquire- 
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inquire. at the pump- room who they 
are: fomebody muſt know them, they 
are ſo completely ridiculous,” Her at- 
tention was now drawn by another ob- 


ject. «Heavens! Morley, where did 


you come from?“ exclaimed ſhe, ad- 
dreſſing Martha's lobby obſerver. 
4 What Amuſement can a man of your 
ſerious turn of mind poſſible receive 
among the gay and the diſſipated? 1 
always thought you liked melancholy 
ſcenes, feaſted on the tears of ſuffering 
virtue, and breathed reſponſively to the 


ſighs of ſorrowing boſoms !'' Mr. 
Morley bowed lightly, and RR the 


library. | 7: 
What a pedantic creature!“ was 
the comment that followed. I would 
give any thing to know what brought 
him to Bath! He neither games nor 
intrigues: he is neither ſick nor fanci- 
ful. He can have no buſineſs here.“ 

« He 
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« He came to procure a benefit-play 
for an amiable but unfortunate lady,” 
ſaid an aſtoniſhed liſtener, | 

« How gothic! There muſt be 
ſome unknown reaſon for ſuch laborious 
benevolence! Is the woman young or 
handſome ?” | | 

Both, madam.” 8 

« I thought ſo! of what ſpecies is 

ſhe 8 _— = 
. CC Human,” was the laconic anſwer, 

« I mean, of what character?“ 

6 Her diſtreſs is the beſt voucher for 
her reputation,” ere the perſon ad- 
qreſſed. 3 f ih 

The lady, 5 lenced by this remark, 
ſauntered towards the pump- room; and 
the ſiſters, having ſelected books for 
their entertainment, were quitting the 
hop, when they perceived their hero 
of the baut lan, ſir Lionc! Beacon. 
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C H:A P. MI. 


Arrxx looking round, and yawning till 
he infected the whole circle, he exclaim- 
ed, Bath 1 is a bore!” 
% A bore!” repeated Mr. Bradford 
with aſtoniſhment. Sir Lionel con- 
tinued—. | 
“Nothing but dipping 8 and 
ſplenetic ſpinſters! Not a ſoul that a 
man of faſhion knows! I only arrived 


this morning, and Jam tired of it al- 


ready. No chance of a frolic! No- 


thing human to be ſeen, go where one 


will!“ Then looking round, he added, 
« A: book. ſnop! I'm off! 1 hate 
books amazingly. Never read! And 
if 1 had the arrangement of things, all 


the volumes in the kingdom ſhould be 


burnt, 
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burnt, excepting the Racing Calendar. 
Reading only makes men ſtupid and 
women inſolent. Beſides, why ſhould 
a man of rank ever have the trouble to 
think, while he can hire poor vagabonds 
to take that labour off his hands? When 
IL was/0n my travels I enjoyed life aſto- 
niſhingly, I lived as an Engliſhman 
ovght. I knew every opera- dancer on 
the continent, drank the beſt wine, wore 
the handſomeſt coats, ſupported the 
moſt faſhionable girls, and was thought 
the moſt famous judge of what was 
pleaſant of any Engliſhman that had 
ever travelled before me; while my 
tutor paſſed his time in hunting antiqui- 
ries, poring over books, and, whenever 
he had an opportunity, which ſcarcely | 
| happened once a month, in lecturing 
me on my prodigality. 58 5 

As the baronet concluded lis ſolilo- 
oy, be turned towards Julia, who ſtood 
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rapt in amazement, *. Where ſhall we 
go?” ſaid he, © How ſhall we paſs our 


time till dinner? Cannot you take me 


home with you? I know nobody! — 
O! by Jove, here comes a famous fel- 


low! an aſtoniſhing good figure! 80 


ſaying, he placed Julia's a {HAY 


his, and daſhed toward: the threſhalds; 


where Mr. Bradford had 1 halted loft, - 


ſome unlucky movement of the bojſter- 
ous baronet ſhould diſlodge, him from 
his rolling vehicle. Sir. Lionel, un 
appalled by the frowns of the Affen 
continued lige vas 3s n ale: 
bp. 72 Why, my Egight of 2 fleece! 
what could induce you to. wander fo. far 
from home? It was only two days 
fince that I heard of you at Hounſlow,!, 

What brings you to Bath, ? Lou are 
too wary to gamble, except in, the 
ſtocks. Pray are you, a bull or a bear? 


I ſhould ſuppoſe v Joy. do unſſionable 
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to be the former; though, by your 
ſhaggy appearance, you have an amaz- 


ing reſemblance of then latter.“ 


What a fortunate thing it is to 0 bel 


born honourable!“ ſaid Mr. Bradford; 
ce it ſaves ſo much trouble.” 


« T wiſh we could exchange our 16 
nour for your 801d, i Pr rs _ Li- 


one]. | 17 11115 
That would never do aid Mr. 


Bradford ; cc we! ſhould loſe too much 


by the diſcount, We ſpeculate on in- 

tereſt in e as we . prin- 

cipal.“ irren 8 er 
« We have intereſt as well as you,” 


rephed fir Lionel: but as to prin- 
ciple, we care little about it. Vou toll, 


we ſport ; you ſow, and we reap. the 
harveſt.” | 

« It is well you have an opportunity,“ 
retorted Mr. Bradford ; © for your high 


ſtations are ſometimes barren,” 


« You 
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_ You are amazingly witty,” ſaid fir 
Lionel, © and I ſhall certainly be better 


_ acquainted with you.“ The inquiſitive 
lady now paſſed the door. There 


goes old Pen Pryer! I muſt make my 
bow, and rally her into good- humour. 
She looks aſtoniſhingly ſulky, becauſe 
ſhe caught me making love to the 
chambermaid at Devizes, I thought to 


vex the old girl: but ſhe took it in high 


dudgeon, and left me to pay the reckon- 
ing, I wont fay a civil thing to her theſe 
ſix months, and that will make her- 
amazingly miſerable.” As he ſpoke, 
Eady Pen beckoned him; while Mr. 
Bradford, with his family, returned to- 
the Creſcent, little pleaſed with the- ad- 
ventures of the morning. 


4 
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CHAP. VII. 


Ar night they viſited the rooms, more 
dreſſed and more looked at than any 
perſons in the circle. Mr. Bradford 
was a tolerable whiſt- player, and Julia 
danced like a ſylph. Sir Lionel was 
her partner; not becauſe he liked the 
trouble of dancing, or the fatigue of 
faying civil things, but for a more im- 
portant reaſon—he excited the jealouſy 
and mortified the vanity: of Lady Pene- 
lope Pryer. 

Mr. Bradford had won two a | 
when Mr. Morley, in a low whiſper, 
informed him that he was playing with a 
practiſed ſharper. And what is that 
to you?” cried the citizen. © Mind 
your own affairs, and I warrant 1 will 
| take 
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take care of mine.” Contradiction, 
even in the form of friendly counſel, 
was ever obnoxious to this ſon of Mam- 
mon; for this reaſon he doubled his 
ſtake on the ſucceeding rubbers, betted 
largely on the honours, and at three in 
the morning roſe a loſer of one thouſand 
guineas. His gouty ſpaſms increaſed 
with his ill-fortune; and his mental 
agony was, on arriving at the Creſeent, 
only to be equalled by his corporeal ſuf- 
fering. Again a ſervant was diſpatched 

for a phy ſician. | 
Martha ventured to utter her regrets 
that intereſt ſhould be a plea for the de- 
ſtruction of health: but her remon- 
ſtrances proved unfortunate ; for on the 
following day ſhe was commanded, with 
her mother, to ſet out for London. 
« Julia ſhall ſtay with me,” ſaid Mr. 
Bradford; * ſhe neither adviſes nor con- 
tradicts me.” They departed, TO 
Ts Martha 
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Martha was quitting Bath, when the 
chaiſe was ſtopped by Mr. Morley, who 
preſented her a letter, and immediately 
departed. She broke the ſeal, and read 
the contents aloud to her mother. They 
were as follows : : 


Lou appear to be ſenſible, humane, 
and amiable: I poſſeſs an independent 
© fortune, and am a bachelor. T offer 
you my heart, becauſe I think you 
© worthy of poſſeſſing it. I have made 
* inquiries reſpecting your ſudden de- 

© parture, and in a few hours after your 
© arrival in London I ſhall call at your 
© houſe for an anſwer. I want no for- 
tune with you; I only with you to be 
© the partner of mine, Decide ſpeedily 
* and candidly.” 15 


Mr. Morley kept his word, and on 
the evening of their retur n to Crutched 
F riars 
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Friars made them a viſit. His conduct 
was liberal and ſincere, his language 
frank and affectionate, his family and 
character unexceptionable, his perſon 
manly and pleaſing. Martha requeſted: 
three days to conſider the queſtion, and 
at the termination of that period Mr. 
Morley obtained her leave to write to 
Bath for the conſent of her father. 
Reader, Martha was not in haſte for 
an huſband : but ſhe, like her father; 
was weary of perpetual contradiction. 
The evident partiality which had been 
ſhewn to her ſiſter made her ſigh for 
ſimilar attentions. There is no pang 
equal to the throbbing of an unattached 


heart; for without an object to intereſt 
and to pleaſe, life is but a dream of 


viſionary enjoyment. Vet Martha was 
not one of thoſe romantic females who 
are led from the paths of rationality by 
the phantoms. of vanity and caprice : ſhe 
T3617 © | knew 
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knew that love, which is not founded in 
eſteem, cannot be of long duration. The 
reader may draw his opinion of her ſenti- 
ments from her own pen, in the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas: 


Lot faid to ReasoNn, © Know my pow?r, 
Nor vaunt thy pedant rules 
I can the ſweeteſt natures ſour, 
And makes the wiſeſt fools ! 


I bid Philoſophy ſubmit, 
J make the dulleſt gay ; 

To idiots lend a gleam of wit, 
And darken wiſdom's ray. 


10 I can teach proud and freezing ſcorn 
To feel my potent ſkill; 

The ſterneſt face with ſmiles adorn, . 
The cold with rapture fill.“ 


« 'Tis true,” indignant Re ASO ſaid, 
«« Too much of pow'r's thy own ; 
Yet *tis where 7 refuſe my aid, 
And only r Hou art known. 
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But Time, that conquers eben thy art, 
..... Bids REASON's altar burn; | 
And as he calms the feveriſh heart, 

7 triumph in my turn.“ 
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CHAP. IX. 


Wurz Martha was preparing what 
hope repreſented as a path of roſes, 
Julia was by her gentle acquieſcence 
hurrying her father towards the margin 
of the grave. Never contradicted, he 
indulged in every luxury, ate immoder- 


ately, played deeply, fretted inceſſantly, 


drank inordinately, and ſlept three times 
during the twenty-four hours. His 
malady increaſed, his form became every 
hour more corpulent; his temper more. 
irritable ; his pocket more light; and 
his expences more heavy. Julia had 


formed many faſhionable acquaintances, 


for ſhe knew the art of being -all 
things to all people ; among others ſhe 


Was 


— . 
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was honoured with the particular atten- 
tions of lady Pen Pryer: not becauſe 
Julia had accompliſhments and beauty; 
but becauſe ſhe was almoſt perpetually 
followed by fir Lionel Beacon : and lady 

Pen wiſely thought the ſureſt method of 
knowing what paſſed, was that of never 
loſing fight of the objects who awak- 
ened her curioſity, 

Sir Lionel imperceptibly became a 
favourite with Mr. Bradford, He was 
pleaſant, lively, and good humoured: he 
would drink with him, and bet with him; 
for the baronet was an adept in making 
himſelf at home in all ſocieties. Beſides, 
Julia thought him entertaining and ami- 
able; and Julia's opinion was omnipo- 
tent, becauſe it never oppoſed that of 
her father. Mr. Bradford already an- 
ticipated the honour of calling his 
daughter « my lady, while the baronet 

5 4 p only 
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only looked forwards to the plain and 
more common appellation of rg. 
Mr. Morley having obtained the 
father's conſent, found little difficulty 
in adding to it the fair hand of Martha. 
They were married with decent privacy 
— they did not publiſh to the world by 
pomp and idle parade, that their affec- 
tions were brought to a climax. From 
the church they ſet out for Derbyſhire, 
where Mr. Morley, poſſeſſing a clear 
eſtate of four thouſand pounds per an- 
num, with a comfortable and ſpacious 
family manſion, was conſidered as a 
man of unblemiſhed reputation. 
Mr. Morley, with ſome good quali- 
ties, had alſo ſome peculiarities. He was 
rigidly tenacious of an huſband's au- 
thority ; extremely correct in religious 
duties; a jealous admirer of ſubordina- 
tion; and a moſt decided enemy to 
every thing that could poſſibly degrade 
the 
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the dignity of his anceſtry: for Mr. 
Morley, in the female line, had de- 
ſcended from nobility; and though by 
his indefatigable labour to obtain the 
character of à philanthropiſt and a 
chriſtian he had exalted his name, he 
would have felt no repugnance in know- 
ing that it was 1. embellihed I'by: a 
Wee Ls 
Morley Houſe was pleaſantly Bctited 
on the fkirts of a valley ; overſhadowed 
by” a mountain, and at half a mile” s dif- 
tance from a village, whoſe thinly ſcat- 
tered cottages. were the abodes of 
poyerty, and labour. Mr. Morley ſel- 
dom roved beyond the boundaries of 
his own manor ; ; and though he evinced 
his "benevolence twice a year by public 
donations, he &ldom met his indigent 
neighbours, excepting at church, where 


his devout and unremitting attention to 
; ſacred 
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ſacred doftrines rendered him an ex- 


ample worthy of iinitation. 


Mr. Morley was one of thoſe pre- 
judiced mortals who conſider women as 
beings created for the conveniences of 
domeſtic life. He married becauſe his 
manor houſe was lonely ; and he choſe 


a eirl of Martha's open and ingenuous 


temper, becauſe he imagined that he 


might govern her with facility; be- 
lieving that the ſenſe of obligations for 
her removal from parental tyranny, 


would render her paſſive when he af- 


ſerted the authority of an huſband. 
A few months after their arrival in 


Derbyſhire Mr. Morley was called to 


a diſtant part of England, to tranſact 
buſineſs of an important nature, One 
morning, during his abſence, Martha, 
to whom conſtraint had give a zeſt for 
roving, reſolved on viſiting the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, to explore the habita- 

VOL, I. E tions 
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tions of the poor and the Jaborious. She 


had ſtrolled farther than ſhe intended, 


when on paſling a ſmall thatched cottage 
at the end of the village, ſhe heard a 
deep groan, which arreſted her foot- 
ſteps. She liſtened; it was repeated. 
She knocked at the door, but no one 
anſwered : ſhe tried the latch, 5 
it, and entered. 

She found a female, young and pretty. 
with an infant lying beſide her, on a 


poor pallet, and with every appearance 


of poverty and pain. Mrs. Morley ap- 
proached the bed: the child was only 
a few hours old. The mother placing 
her hands before her eyes, would have 


concealed her tears, but they rolled 
down her pale cheek involuntarily. The 


ſcene was penetrating, and Martha's 
heart was tender. A tattered curtain, 
which was faflened before the caſement, 


rendered the apartment gloomy. Mrs. 


Morley 
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Morley took the infant in her arms to- 
wards the door; it was aſleep and tran- 
quil. Over a chair which ſtood near 
the threſhold was thrown a muſlin morn- 
ing dreſs ;—the faſhion of it ſtruck Mrs. 
Morley's eyes, and, from that ſingle 
circumſtance, ſhe concluded that the 
mother of the new-born villager was 
more than what her miſeries beſpoke 
her. The child was again placed in its 
mother's arms. It already ſeemed to 
enjoy the warmth of a maternal boſom. 
She ſighed as ſhe preſſed it ſtill cloſer 
to her heart; and with a feeble voice 
entreated Mrs. Morley to leave her. 
Martha kneeling by the ſide of the 
bed, took the ſufferer's hand, which was 
white and beautiful, while with tender- - 
neſs and ſympathy ſhe inquired why ſhe 
uttered ſuch piercing tones. * Have 
you no medical aid? Do you want the 
23: comforts 
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comforts neceſſary to your ſituation ?” 
ſaid ſhe. 

« Alas! earthly conſolation has long 
been an alien to my heart ?” ſighed the 
young woman. * But we cannot quit this 
ſtare of ſuffering when we grow weary 
of its trials.“ 25 

« Tt will be hard indeed if, at your 
time of life, the world becomes a tedi- 
ous ſcene. You are ſcarcely authorized 
in wiſhing for death, while you have 
the powers of rendering life ſupportable 
to yourſelf or beneficial to others.” 


e Yours is the language of religious 
reſignation,” replied the young woman; 
ec but deſpair will ſometimes vanquiſh 
even that laſt reſource. I am too 
wretched to reaſon on the chimeras of 
hope, they have ſo long deceived me.” 
She could not proceed—tears which 
evidently flowed from a full heart ſup- 
preſſed the powers of utterance. . Mrs: 
| Morley 
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Morley caught the contagious ſorrow, 
and in filent ſympathy preſented ſuch 
relief as ſhe thought necefiary- for the 
ſtranger's preſent ſituation. It was mo- 
deſtly rejected. 

cc Will you endeavour to be more 
tranquil ?” ſaid Mrs. Morley. The ſuf- 
ferer-1ighed and ſhook her head im- 
prefiively. 

What can I do to ſerve you?“ in- 
quired Martha. I cannot leave you 
ſo diſtreſſed in mind without ſome hope 
of rendering you more happy.” 
« Adviſe me how to conceal my in- 
fant,” . 
<« To conceal it!“. repeated Mrs. 
Morley, with an emotion of ſurprize. 
Fu Why ſhould it be concealed ?? 

cc Becauſe I am not what my miſeries 
beſpeak me. Born to expect an hap- 
pier deſtiny, my proud heart withers in 
concealment of thoſe wrongs, which a 
E 7 leſs 
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leſs delicately organized mind would 
quickly find redreſſed. — Mrs, — $ 
boſom ſhuddered, 


« But,” added the young woman, 
« thank TI" I ſtill can ay by 
mental exertion.” | 

ec There is no harder Mage inter⸗ 
rupted Mrs. Morley with a ſigh. Vet 
little do the dull and proud imagine how 
dearly the children of genius earn even 
the higheſt patronage which oftentation 
offers. The toils of intelle& are more 
ſevere than even the miſeries ** ad- 

verſity.” 


Having borne the preſſure of con- 
ſcious reproof, I ſhall not ſink beneath 


the molt laudable and honourable of - - 


+ ee my fortitude will be in- 
vincible.“ | 
« And yet I heard you groaning 

| epi | h 
cc Te 
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« It was for my ſleeping infant,” 
replied the unknown, * the innocent 
object who is rnconſcious of its fate. 
A ſtranger, ſetting out on a journey 
through an unfeeling world, —expoſed 
to poverty, — unprotected, unacknow- 
ledged, — the offspring of a myſterious 
deſtiny'—” She pauſcd a few moments, 
then with an agonized tone exclaimed, 
« O God! there is no reſt for feeling 
boſome, but in the grave!“ 


Mrs. Morley took the child in 105 
arms and kiſſed it.—“ Ah! madam,” 
continued its mother, * the nobleſt 
blood circulates in the beating heart of 
that ſweet infant. But it is born tc to 
ſorrow.“ 

i $: And could you part with it?“ ſaid 
Mrs. Morley, taking its dimpled hand, 

and preſſing it to her lips. Could you 

bear to leave the little innocent?“ 


T4: © ] can- 
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cannot bear to witneſs the ſorrow 


which I ſhall heap- upon it. Better 


were it that the child ſhould never 
know 1ts mother, than know her to 
reproach her.” She ſpoke feebly _ 


 feemed near fainting. -—  - 


« You exhauſt your ſtrength ; com : 


poſe your mind, I conjure you,” ſaid 


Mrs. Morley; “ and I will fee you 
again. to-morrow, Haye FI: no at- 
tendant ?” 

t Yes, a good old woman. N 18 
gone to the other end of the village to 
fetch me ſome nouriſhment. She will 
ſoon return. Pray, oh! pray, do not e x 


poſe my ſituation. I can bear any thing 


but public ſhame——,” 7 
« To-morrow I will ſee you again.” 
ſaid Mrs. Morley, proceeding towards 


the door where ſhe met the old woman: 
 —they paſſed each other, but not a 


word was utte red. 2 
6 ; * Mrs, 
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Mrs. Morley on her return home ru- 
minated on the ſituation of the young 
unknown. The rain began to pour, and 
ſhe was ill prepared to reſiſt it. On her 
arrival at the manor-houſe ſhe em- 
ployed the houſekeeper in ſelecting a 
variety of articles for the comfort and 
ſubſiſtence of the ſufferer; and without 


attending to her own ſafety again im- 
mediately ſet out with a baſket of pro- 
viſions for the cottage. She did not 


mention the ſituation of the object who 
excited her intereſt; becauſe ſecrecy 
was the delight of her charitable pro- 


penſities. 


She found the mother and her in- | 


fant ſleeping. The balm of ſympathy 
was the opiate which lulled the aching 
heart; and the idea of being noticed by 


one feeling mortal, ſeemed to com- 


penſate for the whole world's unkindneſs. 


She had not ſlept ſoundly during many 
* months; 
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months; — ſhe had longed, ardently 
longed, for ſleep eternal! Mrs. Morley 
did not wake her; but placing the 
baſket on a chair near her bed, ſtole 
away unheard and unſeen by all, except- 
ing the recording pe of an Omniſcient 
bo prog + ö 


. } 
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W 


Tx rain which had penetrated Mrs. 
Morley's dreſs, though her heart was 
warm, chilled its circulation. She was 
on the following day ſeized with feverith | 
ſhiverings, and confined to her bed. 
Her only anxiety was for the young 
mother's ſafety, and her only rumina- 
tions were thoſe of deviſing means to 
obtain intelligence how ſhe had paſſed 
the night. During the day ſhe received 
a letter from Mr. Morley, informing 
her that new buſineſs of the utmoſt im- 
portance, no leſs than the death of an 
uncle, who had left him a large addition 
to his fortune, obliged him to ſet off 
without delay for Bruſſels, He requeſt- 

| of es ed 
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ed that ſhe would reconcile her mind to 
the ſeparation which would not be of 
many weeks, and that ſhe would not 
fail to write by every opportunity, Mrs. 
Morley's union with her huſband owed 
its ſource to ſentiment more than to 
paſſion ; ſhe could therefore exiſt out of 
his preſence, She felt the value of for- 
tune by the indulgence of her benignant 
propenſities, and the augmentation of 
thoſe powers reconciled her to the ab- 
ſence of her huſband. | 
Her fever increaſed, and during ſeve- 
tal days ſhe was confined to her bed. 
At the end of a week ſhe ſent for her old 
houſekeeper, who had lived many years 
in the family, and deſired her to take a 
freſh baſket of proviſions, ſome linen, 
and a letter to the laſt cottage in the 
village. © Leave them, but fay no- 
thing,” cried Mrs. Morley, “ if you 
love me, or value my friendſhip,” 
a a =, Mrs, 
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Mrs. Grimwood obeyed as far as the 
firſt part of her commiſſion went: but to 
ſay nothing was too ſevere an injunction. 
She made more than ordinary haſte, 
becauſe ſhe was on the wing of curi- 
oſity. On approaching the door ſhe 
entered abruptly, where ſhe ſaw the old 
nurſe with the infant on her knee. The 
mother had removed to an inner 
chamber. 
Mrs. Grimwood ſtood ſilent * me- 
ditating. The child was dreſſed in fine 
muſlin and hace, the emblems of a fond 

mother's harmleſs vanity. 


tc Whole child is this f e” ſaid Mrs. 
Grimwood. | 
ce A lady's,” anſwered the nurſe, 
ee What lady's ?“ 
« am not permitted to tell.“ 
tc Why! * 
Becauſe Ido not know.” 


« Where 
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ee Where is the mother?“ 

e Not far of,” ſaid the nurſe. 
I believe you,” cried Mrs. Grim- 
wood, I believe you; though he 
who ought to be te father 1s: at _ 
diſtance.” | 

«Alack !” was the fighed 8 The 
ſagacious houſekeeper pondered: | 

cc. Well, here is proviſion, both of 
food and raiment: but it is the laſt that 
T will bring,“ faid Mrs. Grimwood. 
She threw the baſket on the ground, 
glanced at the unoffending object of 
ſuſpicion, and with majeſtic preciſion 
meaſured back her ſteps towards 
home. ES. 
The old- nurſe brought daily nik 
gence from the cottage; and at the 
end of a+ fortnight Mrs. Morley was 
well enough to make another viſit 
to the invalid. She found her con- 
ſiderably recovered; and the queſtion 
1 was 
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was again ſtarted, © How ſhall I con- 
ceal my infant?” It was a fine girl; 
and many a noble parent would have 
been glad to: have owned it : but the 
want of a few words from a prieſt had 
condemned it to. ſhame and to. obli- 
VION, | 
Mrs. Morley 3 with the infant, 
and it ſmiled. She wiſhed it were her 
own, and at the ſame moment it preſſed 
her finger with its little hand. 1 ſhalb 


be ſorry to part. with the pretty crea- 


ture, ſaid. ſhe. The child ſeemed to 
look with an imploring eye. Mrs. 
Morley, burſting into tears, kiffed and 
careſſed it. At this moment Mrs. 
Grimwood paſſed the cottage door. It 
was open; ſo were her eyes. The in- 
fant was s fatisfied; ſo was Mrs, Grim- 
wood. 

« Will you truſt the child with me 
for a few hours?” ſaid Mrs, Morley. 
« Moſt 


to en. of me. 0 
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ce Moſt willingly,” x arg the 

mother, 8 

„Our houſekeeper is a good ſort of 

woman, and ſhe may aſſiſt us in finding 
an aſylum for the pretty angel.” The 


mother lighed deeply, but faid no- 


thing. 

The child was carefully ed in a 
flannel mantle, and Mrs. Morley tripped 
lightly with her charge along the village; 
little foreſeeing that her ſteps would lead 
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CHAP. x 


Taz evening ſun ſhed its laſt beams on 
the no leſs ruddy cheek of the infant 
ſtranger, when Mrs. Morley was return= 
ing with it towards the cottage. She 
had loitered till it was near twilight in 
ſhewing her little treaſure to the whole 
family, and the event furniſhed many 
themes for conjecture and ſuſpicion. 
Mrs. Morley's lonely rambles, her re- 
cent confinement, her huſband's ab- 
ſence, the proviſions and the clothes 
ſent to the cottage, the old nurſe's am- 
biguous aniwers to Mrs. Grimwood's 
queſtions, and the fine dreſs of the in- 
fant, were ſubjects of myſterious and 


ambiguous animadyerſion, 1 
On 
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On Mrs. Morley's return to the birth- 
place of the fugitive ſhe found the doors 
| ſhut and the windows cloſed, The in- 
habitants had departed. Her amaze- 
ment and chagrin were not to be de- 
| ſcribed. She ſtood: mute and wonder- 
ſtruck. She removed the flannel from 
the infant's face: it was ſlee ping ſweet- 
ly. Adimpled ſmile played round its 
mouth: its hands were placed upon its 
breaſt. The ſoft breath aſcended fra- 
grantly to her lip as ſhe kiſſed its 
cheek. It had the aſpect of a cherub 
It was deſerted- by whom? By its 
mother! The offspring of frailty ! the 
heir to ſhame ! the friendleſs, helpleſs, 
guiltleſs child, probably, of an illicit 
paſſion ! 

« Theſe are the fatal effects of bar- 
barous and prejudiced opinions !” ſaid 
Mrs. Morley. This innocent creature 


is left to the mercy of a ſtranger, be- 
cauſe: 
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cauſe its parents have erred againſt the 
laws of moral rectitude! It is left even 
without a name! A female, thrown 
upon an unfeeling world, abandoned by 
the boſom which Nature has ſtored with 
nouriſhment to | ſave it!” She could 
not proceed : ſhe wept abundantly ; and 
the infant was once. more conveyed to 
Morley-houſe, as a full confirmation of 
all that had been ſhrewdly conjectured, 


— 2 — IE 


permiſſion to be of their party. 
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Wears Mrs. Morley was occupied in 


the offices of philanthropy, her ſiſter 


Julia was employed in the ſenſeleſs pur- 
ſuits of modern diſſipation. Lady Pen 
Pryer was ſtill her conſtant companion, 
and the volatile baronet their divided 


inamorato; while Mr. Bradford hourly 


augmented his ſtore of complaints in 
proportion as he diminiſhed the ſources 
of his enjoyment, | 
The ſeaſon for drinking the . 
waters being over, lady Pen propoſed 
a trip to Weymouth, « All the world 
will be there,” ſaid ſhe; © and it will be 
ten to one that Julia returns at leaſt with 


a title. Mr. Bradford's ear caught the 


e ſound; Julia heaved a lan- 
guiſhing ſigh, and ſir Lionel requeſted 


On 
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On a burning ſummer morning the 
four black ſteeds were again put in mo- 
tion; lady Pen and fir Lionel leading 
the way in the baronet's curricle, and 
the wealthy invalid anticipating the re- 
novation of health from the ſalubrious 
effects of aquatic breezes. 
Julia had conſiderably improved un- 
der the auſpices of a woman of faſhion. 
She now rouged highly, talked boldly, 
gazed ſtedfaſtly, laughed farcaſtically, 
and fighed ſignificantly. Her dreſs was 
leſs after the veſtal cume: ſhe knew 
how to fold her drapery after the manner 
of a Grecian Venus or a Roman Meſa- 
lina : ſhe could ſmile like Lais, and 
make love like Sappho : ſhe was the 
perpetual retailer of anecdote for the 
amuſement of lady Pen; and ſhe pro- 
feſſed an abhorrence of every thing ſe- 
rious or literary, in compliment to the 
taſte of the diflipated baronet. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Bradford's reliſh for the good 
things of this world was not diminiſhed 
by his intercourſe with the bad ones. 
He could ſwallow the moſt inſipid flat- 
tery as well as the moſt ſavoury viands. 
He drank the intoxicating ſtreams of 
the grape with a new ſet of noble aſſo- 
ciates, till they produced the fame et- 
fect on his mind as the waters of Lethe. 
The world was to him newly created. 
He for the firſt time knew how to live, 
at the moment when reflection ſhould 
have taught him how to die. But the 
rankeſt weeds are thoſe of oldeſt growth. 
Mr. Bradford had long panted for the 
ſociety of nobility as he had panted for 
breath, and both equally promiſed his | 
approaching deſtruction. 5 

A few weeks put a period to his en- 
joy ments. Death judiciouſly made a 
full ſtop; for the citizen expired imme- 

diately after eating a voracious dinner 
given 
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given by ſir Lionel on the birth-day of 
Julia. The conſternation which this 
ſudden event occaſioned is not to be de- 
ſcribed. Lady Pen wrote an extem- 
pore epigram on the cataſtrophe ; and 
Julia fainting in the arms of fir Lionel, 
was conveyed ſenſeleſs from the ſcene of 
calamity. 

Reader, lament not the death of Pe- 
regrine Bradford, but lend your ready 
tears to the tide of Julia's ſorrows, Sir 
Lionel for a moment forgot his lovely 
lady Pen, and Julia, from the day of her 
birth, will ever remember fir Lionel, 

In twelve hours after the death 
of Mr. Bradford, the corpſe ſet out 
for London. The baronet had a horſe 


to run at York, and alſo took his de- 


parture, accompanied by lady Pen 
Pryer, who was not acquainted with all 
that had paſſed during her poetical re- 
verie. Julia's conſternation was only 
to be equalled by her grief: ſhe had loſt 

her 
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her dear, her indulgent father ; ſhe had 
alſo loſt both her peace of mind and ho- 
nour. The four black ſteeds conveyed 
her back to London in every ſenſe of 
the word a modern girl of faſhion. 

Mrs. Bradford was not wholly incon- 
ſolable. She did all that a wife is ex- 
pected to do on ſimilar occaſions—ſhe 
wore weeds, placed an armorial lozenge 
over the door, thereby kindly inform- 
ing the public that a rich widow was to 
be diſpoſed of to the higheſt bidder ; 
and after weeping the uſual and decent 
time, ſhe ſet out, with her diſconſolate 
Julia, on a viſit to Mrs. Morley in 
Derbyſhire. 

In all the towns through which they 
paſſed Julia diſtributed ſmall money to 
the poor who flocked round the carriage. 
The rich widow Bradford diſdained, 
like ſome of our nobility, to travel un- 
known : ſhe did not fly through towns 
and villages without a ſingle bleſſing 
from 
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from the poor and the unhappy. She 
knew the value of wealth, by making a 
little benevolence go a great way in the 
ſcale of popularity ; and ſhe conſidered 
a name as of ſome uſe befides embel- 
liſhing the pages of an emblazoned ca- 
lendar. Twenty pounds, beſtowed in 
the purchaſe of pious ejaculations, ren- 
dered Mrs. Bradford of more importance 
in her journey. to Derbyſhire than as 
many thouſands have made as many 
nobles during the expenſive travels of 
their minority. So cheap is a good 
name 3 and yet how few will take the 
pains to become purchaſers ! 

On their approaching Morley- houſe 
they found its miſtreſs walking on the 
lawn, with the little fugitive in her 


arms. It had been 3 a Chriſtian, 


and its name was Frances. Mrs. Mor- 
ley haſtened to meet her relations, and 
led them into the parlour followed by 
„  . F Mrs. 
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Mrs. Grimwood, to whoſe care ſhe had 
f conſigned the infant. After the uſual 
ceremonies of friendly meeting— 
« Dear, Martha, whoſe child is 
this?” cried Julia,  — cxroetUy at 
Frances. | 
& Is it not emen pretty ” in- 
quired Mrs. Morley. 
It is very like you,“ faid Julia. 
Mrs. Grimwood's mouth was curved at 
the corner while ſhe looked vacantly 


towards the window. 1 
ce Pray tell me who are its parents? i 
continued Julia. 


That nobody knows, replied Mrs. 
Grimwood officiouſly, at the ſame time 
| elevating her eye-brows, and half 
ſmiling. 

Mrs. Bradford now took the child! in 

her arms. Well!“ exclaimed ſhe, 

I proteſt I have ſeen ſomebody as like 
this baby as two peas !” | 5 
| «Tt 
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« It has Martha's mouth, added 
Julia, 

« ] am ſure it has my miſtreſs s noſe, 
cried Mrs. Grimwood. 


55 


« There is ſomething like Patty 


about the chin,” ſaid Mrs. Bradford; 
and if ſhe had been married long 
enough, I ſhould have ſworn it was 
my grandchild, What think you, my 
good woman?“ 

Mrs. Grimwood Gghed, but ſaid 
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CAP. 3M 


Fxances, who had been placed at 
nurſe in a neighbouring farm-houſe, 
grew daily in ſtrength as ſhe increaſcd 
in beauty. Mrs. Morley frequently 
viſited the fugitive, but heard nothing 
ſrom its mother. Mr. Morley, at the 
expiration of four months, returned; 
and Morley-houſe preſented a ſcene of 
the moſt promiſing domeſtic happi- 
neſs. | 
Julia dedicated all her hours to ele- 


gant acquirements. She drew with 


taſte and ſkill; ſhe ſang correctly and 
pleaſingly; ſne had made a conſider- 
able progreſs in the polite languages; 
and her memory being retentive, ſne 
could 
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could repeat moſt of the beſt paſſages in 


the Enghſh poets. Her mind was 


tinctured wich romantic propenſities, 
which appeared, at times, more extra- 
ordinary than natural; while her perſon 
improved in delicacy, and her tempęr 


ſeemed ſoft even to che exceſs of ſenſi- 


n 


On the Sunday afrer Mr. Morley's 


return, Julia and Mrs. Bradford attended 
kim to church. Mrs. Morky had 
| trolled out immediately after breakfaſt, 
and did not come back till near the hour 
of dinner. She had been to viſit her 
krtle Zleve,. who was ſickening for the 
meaſles. Mr, Morley, on ſceing her, 
remarked that he was aſtoniſhed at her 
forgetting the duties of religion, when 
fo faſhionable a girl as her ſiſter 1 
them worthy of attention. 


r 3 0 Perhaps 
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« Perhaps Martha has been to ſee her 
little favourite,” ſaid Julia: «it ſeems 
to engroſs all her affections.“ 

% What favourite?“ inquired Mr. 
Morley haſtily. | 

Julia reddened, 1 bee have 
not faid any thing which I ought not to 
have uttered !” cried ſhe, he ſitating. 
thought you knew, of courſe, that 
my ſiſter had a little protegee 
„What does it mean?” ſaid Mr. 
Morley: 10 whom does een al- 
lade?? ? 

Mrs. Morley was s addreſſed ſo e 
ly. that ſhe knew not what anſwer to 
make: but after ſome confuſed and 
faltering attempts to ſpeak, ſhe replied, 
„ She means my little girl, at A 

Oldham's.“ | 
« Your little girl!” ride Mr, 


Morley. | "ff 
. <0; a | = cc My 
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My little adopted——"” added Mar- 
tha, again heſitating. 

« You might have requeſted my per- 
miſſion before you adopted any prote- 
gee,” faid Mr. Morley. « An hul- 


band's acquieſcence is, I think, neceſ— 


fary on occaſions of ſuch 'importance.” 
« Itis a poor little helpleſs, forſaken 
creature,” ſaid Mrs, Morley; © and 


were you to ſee it, you would not, you 


could not blame me.” 
e Indeed,” added Julia, © you would 


love the infant; it is ſo e like 


my ſiſter.“ 
„„ wiſh it were my own!” ſighed 
Mrs. Morley. — Mr. Morley's face red- 


dened. 
« You could not idolize it more,” 


ſaid Julia; “ for it ſeems the pride and 
_ pleaſure of your exiſtence. You are de- 
voted to it, almoſt excluſively,” 

F£6 ce Indeed!“ 
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% Indeed!” muttered Mr. Morley. 
« And pray where did you find this faſ- 
cinating object?“ Martha was pre- 
paring a reply, when Mrs. Grimwood 
entered the parlour to ſay that Frances 
was in convulſions, and that the wife of 
farmer Oldham was come to tell her 
miſtreſs ſhe feared that ſhe was dying. 
Mrs. Morley roſe from table, and darted 
out of the room ; while her aſtomſhed 
huſband and Julia gazed EY at 
each other. 

«What means all this?” W 
Mr. Morley. Mrs. Grimwood replied, 
<« Indeed, fir, nobody knows what 1 it 
means.” 

t Do not judge haftity,” faid Jona, 
addreſſing Mr. Morley. - © You know 
my ſiſter has been ill, and perhaps ſhe . 
will not bear imo ien. The e 


baby cannot Ow it. | 
66 I elp 
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« Help what?” cried Mr. Morley, 
with evident inquietude. 1 
Jou are fo haſty !” ſaid Mrs. Brad- 
ford. dare | ſay that Martha will 
acquit herſelf.” 


„Who has accuſed her?” inquired 


the huſband. 
« Not 1,” faid Julia. « Heaven 
| knows I believe the ſtory, even with all 


its improbabilities!““ 
What ſtory? You will md me 
ſeriouſly uneaſy,” ſaid Mr. Morley.. 


« Nay, aſk Martha,” replied Julia; | 


« do not chooſe to meddle with ſuch an 
ambiguous matter. The infant is really 
a ſweet creature, and evidently of no 
mean extraction. Perhaps my ſiſter 
loves it for its ſtrong reſemblance to 
herſelf.” | 

« Who is its father ? | fad Mr: 
Morley. þ f %* 
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That ſhe never mentions.” 
« Its mother?“ 
c“ She will not tell.“ 


By heavens, this has more meaning 


than diſcretion !” ſaid Mr, ey I 


will ſee the infant.“ 

He haſtened to farmer Oldham 83; . 
ſaw the infant. It was on Martha's bo- 
ſom, bathed with her tears. Mr. Mor- 
ley deſired his wife to return with him. 
* Not while my little darling is in this 
precarious ſtate,” ſaid ſhe. . La Am not 
__ of feeling“! 2 
* Th « Nor am I of . inter- 


- . Mr. Morley. I command you 


to obey mel Martha had never heard 
ſuch words ſpoken with ſuch an em- 
phaſis. Her colour came and went. 
ſhe looked a refuſal, and hugged the 


child ſtill cloſer to ber boſom. , _ 


It is fome beggar's offspring,“ faid 


Mr. 3 « Some artful, low- born 


jade 


o 24 o ; 
» 
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jade has impoſed on your miſſaken ſen- 
Gbility.,” 

That it is a beggar renders it more 
dear to me,” replied Mrs, Morley. 

There are times and places for all 
things.“ | 

« Bleſt was the time, though ſad the 
dwelling, where I found poor Frances,” 
faid Mrs. Morley, burſting into tears. 
As ſhe ſpoke, Mrs. nn and un. 
entered the room. | 

Heavens! Martha, why are you in 
tears?” ſaid Julia, taking her hand, and 
at the fame time glancing at the in- 
fant. 

My poor little Frances b ſaid Mrs. 
Morley, when her words were arreſted 
by her diſtreſs. 

Julia looked a tacit reproof. . 6 You 


are wrong, indeed,” cried ſhe, in an 


audible whiſper. , © Were the child 
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your on you could not feel more af- 
flicted.“ | 

ce Perhaps 1 ſhould feel lefs,” pled 
Mrs. Morley; © for in that caſe the 
little darling would not be deemed an 
object of charity. It is its helpleſs, its 
unacknowledged ſtate that makes me 
ſympathize in its ſufferings.“ | 
Mr. Morley again deſired his wife to 
return home. Do not refuſe,” ſaid 
Julia: „remember that it is your huſ- 
band who commands, and I nn you 
to obe: 

Martha gave che child to Mrs. Old- 
* and attended her family. 

The evening at Morley-houſe was 
neither ſocial nor happy. Mr. Morley 
was more than thoughtful: his wife little 
leſs than deſpairing for the fate of Fanny. 
Mrs. Bradford faid nothing: but Julia 
u an infinity of things. She la- 
? mented 
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mented that her fiſter did not ſeem ſo 
happy as ſhe expected to find her; and 
hoped that when ſhe married, ſhe ſhould 
be able to aſſimilate her ideas with thoſe 
of her huſband. There could be no do- 
meſtic harmony where hearts did not 
beat in uniſon. Sympathy, ſhe conti- 
nued, was the foul of fentimenty and it 
was the duty of every wife to confider 
her huſband's'will as the an of 
her felicity. | 

cc Then women, 1 hin moment 
that they marry, do not ſubmit to per- 
ſonal captivity only?“ ſaid Martha, 
« Marriage, in that caſe, is little better 
than ſlavery. | I deteſt the thought of 
enforced ſubordination !' Mr. Morley 
xple from bis ſeat and walked about the 
room. 

« You were not at church, Martha "ng 
ſaid he, with a tone of ill- humour. 


” « was 
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I was quite as well employed, re- 
plied Mrs. Morley.—Julia ſhook her 
head. Her huſband ——_ ed 
her. 

« Religious ko ſhould never be 
neglected. The moſt exalted ſituation 
is embelliſhed by the exerciſe. of 
piety.“ 

„And the moſt wretched ſolaced by 
the aſſiduities of benevolence.” 

« Another day might have heed de- 


voted to your er ” faid Mr. 


Morley. ; 
« And have riſen to e me 8 | 


corpſe of Fanny!“ replied Martha. 
ç 'You might have ſent the child 
every aid; you had no ocegafton to diſ- 
grace yourſelf by perſonal attendance. 
F . Is the ſource — humilia- 


tion.“ cad 
2 N i 


8 0 «1 ac- 
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et 1acknowledge no diſtinction but 
that: which originates in virtue,” Mr, 
Morley grew uneaſy. 

c When 1 married you, Martha, I 
did not ſuppoſe that thoſe were your opi- 
nions.“ 

« If it was your intention to 2 
me a new ſet, my dear Mr. Morley, 
it was of little importance what were the 
old ones.. | 

« Pray, Martha, do not ſpeak ſo de- 
cidedly to your huſband,” ſaid Julia. 
« Remember how often you uſed to vex 
our good father by contradicting him!“ 

« Your father was a peeviſh, vulgar 
man,” cried Mr. Morley. © I pitied 
your fifter, and therefore married 
her n 455 

« That all the world may follow your 
example,” ſaid Mrs, Morley. 

« I releaſed * from parental autho- 


Tity mn 
155 * 
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ce To teach me that of an huſband.” 

Julia obſerved the increaſing alterca- 
tion, and in tears quitted the room. 
What paſſed on the following morning 
the reader ſhall know in the next 
er. 
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1 Cv 


CHAP; XIV. 


Ma. Morley roſe early, and ſummoned 
Mrs. Grimwood to the breakfaſt-room. 
© Grimwood,” ſaid he, © you have been 


a faithful ſervant in the family during 
many years. Yor have always proved 


yourſelf diligent and honeſt, I have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that you would utter a 


falſchood—and I therefore queſtion you 


with confidence. How long is it ſince 

my wife firſt took this infant under her 

protection?“ 

e Juſt about the time that my miſtreſs 
was ill, and confined to her bed.“ 

« Ill! and confined to her bed! 
when—? I never heard that ſhe had 
been ill; what was her malady?” in- 
quired Mr. Morley. 9 

« do 
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« ] do not know, fir.” 

© Whom did ſhe ſee ? who attended 
her * 

« She ſaw nobody but an old woman, 
who lived a ſhort time in the village,“ 
replied Mrs. Grimwood, with ſome heſi- 
tation. | 
.; Find her ! — produce her !”” cried 
Mr. Morley rapidly: There is ſome 


" myſtery in this ſtrange adoption. What 


think you of this child ?” continued he, 
after a ſhort pauſe, | ; 
I think it very like my miſtreſs, 
fir,” 

© She loves it exceſſively,” ſaid Mr. 
Morley. 

As if it were her own,“ ' rejoined 
Mrs. Grimwood, 


0 How did my wife paſs her time 
during my abſence ??' 
« In 
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In rambling about near. the manor- 
houſe,” replied the houſekeeper, , 

© Did ſhe go to church?“ 

Not often. She uſed to viſit all 
the little cottages, and talk as familiarly 
with the poor people in them, as though, 
they had been her equals.” 

« She is very condeſcending !” 1 
terrupted Mr. Morley, peeviſhly. i 

O very, fir. She has no pride.” aus 


« Notan atom !” ſaid he, biting his lip. 

« She is not at all like miſs Julia.“ 

% As unlike as day and night,” re- 
plied Mr. Morley. But haſten to the 
village, and find the old convenient jade 
who was the keeper of my wife's con- 
fidence. We will hear what account 
ſhe gives of the infant.” 

Mrs. Grimwood ſet out on her im- 
portant embaſſy. C roſſing the mea- 
dows "ſhe overtäöok Mrs. Morley, who 


was going to inquire how Fanny had 
Ta, 1 Paſſed 
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paſſed the night. — They parted at 
farmer Oldham's, after the uns 
brief converſation: 

Heaven grant that I may find my 
little darling living.— feel that I love 


the poor innocent, in eren, as it is 
perſecuted,” 


= My maſter ſeems very much dif. 
pleaſed at your attentions.— He thinks 
that 'you demean yourſelf by taking 
notice of a child whom nobody knows 
and who ought to be ſent to the pariſh.” 

J would. rather toil to ſupport it,” 
faid Mrs, Morley. Mrs. Grimwood 
made no comments; the was two buſily 


employed i in making conjectures. She 
haſtened to the village, and her inquiries 


proved nearly fruitleſs. For all ſhe 
learnt was, that the old woman was a 
Welſh midwife, and only a few weeks 


reſident at the cottage. | 
; | She 
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She returned towards home. Mr. 
Morley met her more than half way. 
She made her report; and he made up 
his mind, that his wife was the mother 
of little Fanny. 


A few days after this event a letter 


arrived at Morley-houſe. It came from 


lady Pen Pryer, informing the family 


that ſhe ſhould, on her way to Buxton, 


make them a viſit, Lady Pen was vo- 
latile and diffipated; but ſhe was a 
woman of rank, and Mr. Morley felt 
Infinite delight in n with people 
of diſtinction. | 19 85 
Mrs. Morley's 0 were in this 
inſtance alſo different from thoſe of her 


huſband : ſhe expreſſed fome diſcontent 


at the viſit propoſed; and wiſhed lady 
Pen had totally forgotten that there was 
ſuch a family in exiſtence, 


| No "op 
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That would be rather a difficult 
taſk,” ſaid Mr. Morley. The name 
is as old as Alfred's.“ 
Were it contemporary with Adam- 8 
it were of little 8 3 25 
Martha. 
+ We aged Julia, 7 of all things 
upon earth I ſhould like to marry a man 
of an illuſtrious anceſtry.“ 
0 And I with you bed married one,” 
8 interrupted Mrs, Morley ; 1 for, in my 
opinion, exiſting worth is far more eſti- 
mable than hereditary honours.“ At 
this moment lady Pen's chaiſe nocd 
at the lawn, and Mr. Morley requeſted. 
that Julia would haſten to welcome her. 
Jou are accuſtomed: to perſons of 
faſhion, and will not feel embarraſſed, A 
ſaid he. | 
Lady Pen had, befors Julia e 

over the lawn, been handed from her 


;Chaiſe by fir Lionel Beacon. Julia's 
colour 
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colour changed, and an evident diſtreſs 
marked her demeanour, while ſhe faintly 


articulated the joy ſhe felt at ſo flatter- 
ing a viſit, + Sir Lionel ſcarcely noticed 
Julia; while lady Pen, with a ſorrowful 
tone remarked, that ſhe was aſtoniſh- 
ingly altered! 


« Amazingly thin and pale l. added 
ſir Lionel. « I hope you have been 
oay and full of fun ſince I ſaw you? 
Nothing like it! I beg you to be in 
ſpirits, for I ſhall not ſtay here long. I 
am going to ſee a famous fellow who is 
doing penance near Derby. | 

« A highwayman?” inquired Mr. 
Morley. 

« No by Jupiter! a a nobleman, An 
amazing good non, but aſtoniſhingly 
run out. 


40 By gaming ! * ſaid Mr. Morley. 


Fe r By all ſorts of ſport. A capital 5 
daſher, Has debauched more wives 


and 
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and daughters than any man of his age 
in the three kingdoms.” 
dc And what is he doing in r. 
3 faid Mr. Morley. | | 
t That is more than I know, and if I 
—_ would not tell,“ replied fir Lionel. 
ct Some ſnug WHOS: ; a *ſquire's wife 
or a farmer's daughter. He has more 
things at nurſe — — I'll war- 
rant him.— An amazing fine fellow, only 
ae and ere e en 
ling «4p 
« ] never naked a young nie 
fo ſequeſtered in this part of the n. 
cxied Mr. Morley, reddening. -* | 
« Perhaps Martha has, ſaid Julia. 
Never, replied. Mrs, Morley. 
% How ſhould you“ - inquired fir 
Lionel. He has changed his name, 
and paſſts for a country gentleman,” 
A young nobleman paſſing ues 
ddeman 3 — ” fad Martha. 
n ; - Pray, 
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c Pray how does he call himſclf?“ 
faid Mr. Morley. | 
His real name is lord Francis Sher- 
ville.“ | | 
« Francis!“ repeated Mr. Morley. 
« His travelling title is Mr. Wick- 
ham, added the baronet. 
Here the converſation took another 
topic, and, at the concluſion of it a wall 
was propoſed by fir Lionel, to make 
ſport in the village. “ I want to re- 
connoitre; perhaps there is ſome game 
worth ſtarting, and I am amazingly fond 
of rural amuſements,” ſaid the baronet. 
In the evening fir Lionel's ſcheme 
was put in practice, and the whole group 
ſet out on foot; ſome to torment, and 
others to be tormented, 


2 
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CHAP. Xv. 


On paſſing the door of farmer Old- 
ham's manſion, Mrs. Oldham, fitting by 
the roadſide, was playing with little 
Fanny. Mrs. Morley ſtopped for a 


moment to embrace her prozegie, when 
Julia informed lady Penelope, that there 


was a ſecret hiſtory attending the in- 
fant. 5 

A ſecret!” faid her ladyſhip; 
Heavens let ny hear 1 ir; n we 

may find it out.“ 

The child is a fugitive, adopted by 
my ſiſter, curing” her huſband's journey 
on the continent.“ 


ce Perhaps it is her own,“ cried lady 


Pen. | 
Julia 


= —_—_ v *. 
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| Julia ſmiled, 
Lady Pen communicated the intel- 
ligence ſhe had juſt heard to fir Lionel: 


and he, without further ceremony, in- 
quired of Mrs. Oldham to whom the 


child belonged. 


« Nobody knows fir, excepting Mrs. 
Morley,” replied Mrs. Oldham. 

« That is amazingly aſtoniſhing !” 
cried the baronet. There is ſomething 


wonderfully famous in belonging to 


nobody: and who 1s to provide for it.“ 
te Heaven knows!“ ſaid Julia; *I am 

certain that Mr. Morley will not.“ 

« Then! will,” interrupted fir Lionel. 


« By Jove, the little vagabong ſha'nt die 
for want of a parent. If Every child 
were abandoned by its father, what would 


become of inheritance.” 


« You mean if every father owned 


his own children,” ſaid lady Pen. 
G 2 Well, 
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| « Well, this may be mine for augkt 1 
know; and why ſhould not I adopt it ? 
It is not the firſt that has been at a loſs 


where to claim its father: and it does 


not follow that, by being legitimate, it 
would do honour to its family.“ 


cc You would not be ſo frantic !” aid | 


lady Pen. 
« Tis better to be mad than in- 


human,” replied the baronet : © one diſ- 


| eaſe is curable; but the other, being 
born with us, is beyond the reach of 
medicine.” | 

“ The whole world will condemn you,“ 
ſaid lady Penelope. 

c So will they poor little Nobody,” 
replied fir Lionel; © and there are two 


reaſons why I am the fitteſt to bear the 


world's ſeverity ; firſt, becauſe I am a 


man ; and ſecondly, becauſe 1 defy its 


opinion. I have made many a wo- 


man wretched ; and I think it is time 
| | chat 


CCW 
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that T ſhould, at leaſt, endeavour to 
to make one happy. lt is a famous fine 


girl, — and aſtoniſhingly 1 in luck, How 


do you call it?“ 
« Frances, fir,” ſaid Mrs. Oldham. 


ce Sherville's, by Jupiter!“ exclaimed 


the baronet; © this accounts for his 


ſecluſion. I thought the hermit had his 


idol: he is too clever a fellow to loſe his 
time for nothing.” Mr, Morley's eyes 
ſeemed bent on vacancy ; his brow was 
contracted ; his arms were folded. Julia 
inquired emphatically what made him 
fo thoughtful; and fir Lionel remarked 
that © it was a wiſe child who knew its 
own father.” 
They returned to Adidas houſe ; 
the evening paſſed merrily, but Mr. 
Morley was not preſent, His mind 
was too unquiet to be. occupied or 
amuſed by trivial converſation. The 
name of Frances, the reſemblance 
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which every body diſcovered between 
his wife and the infant; her ready 
acquieſcence to accept his propoſals of 
marriage; her illneſs during his abſence, 
and all the concurring circumſtances 
already related, eſtabliſned conviction in 
his mind, that he had been duped, and 
his wife diſhonoured, «© Why,” ſaid he, 
« Jid I ſelect a girl of Martha's un- 
poliſhed manners? becauſe I thought 
that ſhe poſſeſſed alſo a ſimplicity of 
character which would render her the. 
_ domeſtic companion, the artleſs friend. 
She makes my houſe the rendezvous for 
intrigue. She adopts a baſtard to diſſi- 
pate my fortune. She avows opinions, 
hoſtile to the authority of an huſband; 


and ſhe openly aſſociates with the very 
dregs of the creation! It is now time to 
act decidedly.” “P 5 | 

Mr. Morley was walking on the lawn 


before the houſe, while he uttered this 
ſoliloquy. 
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foliloquy. Julia was at her chamber 
window, and overheard it; ſhe deſcend- 
ed; ſhe approached him; ſhe inquired 
tenderly why he had quitted the com- 
pany; conjured him to rouße his 
fpirits, and to baniſh every ſuſpicion 
from his boſom. —** It is not, it cannot 
be poſſible that my filter, even for a 
moment, would deceive ſo amiable, ſo 
indulgent an huſband ; one who ſelected 
her when he might have choſen à wiſe 
from the whole race of women.“ 
Mr. Morley ſighed and liſtened, 
Julia's motive was not that of tranquilliz- 
ing a perturbed imagination ; it was not 
that of harmonizing the chords of do- 
meſtic uniſon, She had another motive, 
She wiſhed to pique fir Lionel, who 
was at the ſame moment whiſpering ſoft 
nonſenſe to lady Pen at the parlour 


window. Mr. Morley, not knowing nor 


_ obſerving this circumſtance, placed on 


- Julia's conduct another interpretation. 
„ Early 
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Early on the following day fir Lionel 
ſet out on horſeback, to find his friend 
lord Frances Sherville.; who, as was be- 
fore mentioned, from myſterious mo- 
tives had aſſumed the name of Mr. 
Wickham. Mr. Morley, during his 
abſence, employed the whole morning 
in making inquiries in the village - but 
to no purpoſe; nobody knew to whom 
Fanny belonged, or where ſhe came 
from ; though everybody ſpoke of Mrs. 
Morley's unbounded goodneſs towards 
her. While he was converſing with 
Mrs. Oldham upon the ſubject, his pulſe 
beating quick with the fever of anxiety, 
fir Lionel and lord Francis pafſed them 
on horſeback. Mr. Morley felt a ſen- 
ſation of mortified pride, at what he 

thovght would look like jealouſy, and 
a too familiar condeſcenſion. Sir Lio- 
nel obſerved his embarraſſment, and 
riding up to the door of the farm-houſe 

preſented 
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preſented lord Francis ; whoſe youth, 
handſome perſon, and eaſy elegance of 
manners, in no degree tended to ſooth 
Mr. Morley's inquietude. 
They returned to Morley-houſe; 
lord Francis and the baronet on horſe- 
back; Mr. Morley on foot; conſequent- 
ly the two former (taking the high 
road, and the latter proceeding acroſs 
the meadows) reached the lawn ſome 
time before him. On his approach he 
obſerved fir Lionel and lady Pen walk- 
ing: together ; while lord Francis and 
Mrs. Morley were ſeated on a bench 
at the upper end of the lawn, Julia 
was ſtanding at Ye chamber 50 
alone. 

Mr. Morley's fenfitions were too 


poignant for the reſiſtance of human 


fortitude. He therefore ſtopped ſhort ; 
took a circuitous path round the back 


of the houſe, and with an heart throb- 
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bing for revenge, haſtened to commu- 
nicate his feelings to the 1 
Julia. 

He entered her chamber pale and 
agitated. She flew towards him. 
« Heavens!” exclaimed the tender- 
hearted girl, © why are you thus diſ- 


treſſed? who is that ſtranger that is 
walking with my ſiſter ?” 
« Lord Francis Sherville.” 
I thought ſo!” cried Julia; “ yet I 
conjure you to do nothing raſhly. He 
is a man much given to impetuoſity. 
dc You know him then?” | 
« ] ſaw him frequently when I was 
at Bath with my father.” 
« Did Martha fee him too.” 
_« Unqueſtionably, ſhe cannot but 
remember him,” replied Julia, | 
„Why!“ inquired Mr. Morley. 


carneſtly, 
0 « Becauſe 


_ 8p 
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« Becauſe he is ſo * hand- 


ſome,” 
. Is he generally thought ſo 2” 


« By women invariably,” replied 


Julia. * But he is leſs dangerous than 


handſome.” “ 

cc Why 27 | 

« Becauſe he is a profeſſed libertine 
La practiced ſeducer.“ 
« He ſhall not remain under my 


roof ; he ſhall not, by Heavens!” 
Have patience,” interrupted Julia. 
« ſtill hope that Martha is innocent.“ 

Did you ever doubt it?“ 

Julia after ſome heſitation replied.— 
« How unkindly do you queſtion me. 
I love my ſiſter dearer than my life. 
I wiſh to think her worthy of ſuch an 


heart as yours. Let me therefore ſee 


you tranquil.— ] cannot bear to witneſs 
your chagrin, your wretchedneſs.“ She 
was interrupted by her tears. 

; . Martha 
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- Martha now entered the houſe, to 
Inquire whether Mr. Morley had re- 
turned, - Mrs. Grimwood replied in the 
affirmative, at the ſame time adding : 
« My maſter is talking with Miſs Julia 
in her bedchamber.” Mrs. Morley was 
not more than woman; her dreſſing- 
room was adjoining to Julia's apart- 
ment; ſhe felt herſelf drawn imper- 
ceptibly towards the key-hole, that miſ- 
chievous aperture which Vulcan in- 
vented to annoy the daughters of his 
frail partner. Her head was bowed by 
chagrin, and her ear unfortunately met 
the chaſm of communication, juſt as 
Mr. Morley's lips preſſed the fair hand 
of Julia. She had heard enough to 
pique her pride, and to authorize her 
reſentment, She returned to the gar- 

den. ba £ | 
Lord Francis was ſtill penſively 
ſeated on the bench where Mrs. Morley 
N AY 
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had left him, fir Lionel and lady Pen 
having trolled to an alcove in an ad- 
jacent wilderneſs. — Mrs. Morley and 
lord Francis continued in cloſe con- 
verſation; and among other things 
the fugitive infant became the ſubject 
of their diſcourſe. The young noble- 
man was not without feeling, though 
diſipated and high-bred. The fate of 
little Fanny intereſted his heart; and 
when Mrs. Morley concluded her ſtory, 
he involuntarily took her by the hand 
and preſſed it. 

Mrs. Morley's eyes were full of tears; 
ſhe roſe and, with lord Francis, entered 
the wilderneſs. The hour was yet early, 

and he propoſed ſtrolling to the farm- 


houſe to ſee little Fanny. Mrs, Mor- 


ley's boſom was ſhielded by conſcious 


innocence, and ſhe agreed to accompany 
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him. Julia ſaw them paſs the garden 
gate; ſhe watched them acroſs the firſt 
meadow; ſhe fell in tears into the arms 
of Mr. Morley, exclaiming, „ Oh 
Heavens! is it poſlible ?” 
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9 


CHAP. XVI. 


On their arrival at Mrs. Oldham's they 


found little Fanny ſleeping in her cradle. 
Lord Francis gazed earneſtly at its fea- 
tures; they were fluſhed with the glow 
of noon, and ſhe looked more beautiful 
than ever. Over her head was thrown 
a Cambric handkerchief. It was 
marked with the letter S, and a coronet, 
He inquired of Mrs. Morley what ſort 


of woman the mother appeared to be. 
She deſcribed her minutely.—“ Have 


| you any of her hand-writing ?”” Mrs. 


Morley produced a ſhort note, which 
ſhe had received from her during her 
illneſs. Lord Francis changed colour 
as he read it; but made no comment. 


They 
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They returned to Morley-houſe; but 
on entering the garden-gate a letter was 
preſented to Mrs. Morley by Mrs. 
Grimwood, requeſting that ſhe would 
no longer inſult the honour of her 
huſband, but remain at farmer Oldham's 
till her conduct could be explained to 
his ſatisfaction. The letter alſo in- 
formed her, that her mother and Julia, - 
unable to witneſs her imprudence, had 
during her abſence ſet out for Lon- 


don. 


Mrs. Morley” 8 conſternation was un- 
deſcribable ; but her pride was equal to 
her amazement. She turned from the 
gate, and in tears proceeded towards the 
farm-houſe. Lord Francis walked be- 
ſide her, and conjured her to acquaint 
him with the cauſe of her diſtreſs. 
She could only articulate, al Little 


_ [Pye 


ce That 
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« That cauſe ſhall be removed,” ſaid 
he; a few hours ſhall place Fanny 
in a new aſylum. I will adopt her.” 
Mrs. Morley's heart bounded with joy. 
Her every wiſh ſeemed now accom- 
pliſhed. — How generous, how bene- 
volently noble did ſuch conduct appear, 
when contraſted with the jealous and 
ſuſpicious pride of Mr. Morley. Her 


tears flowed in torrents, but they were 
rears of rapture ; an helpleſs, unknown, 


innocent, and forſaken infant had found 


a liberal friend, a voluntary patron, at 


a moment when it was expoſed to vulgar 
perſecution, Mrs, Morley forgot her 
own forlorn and unprotected ſituation, 
in the good fortune of her little fa- 
yourite, 

Reader, you may remember that Mr. 


Morley offered to marry Martha with- 
out a dowry ; and you may alſo con- 


clude that Mr. Bradford accepted the 
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propoſal, In conſequence of this pru- 
dent arrangement, the ceremony of mak- 
ing a marriage-ſettlement was omitted; 
and Martha was now driven from her 
huſband's home, without the means of 
future ſubſiſtence. She was young and 
handſome. Lord Francis was diſcerning 
and perſuaſive.— But Mrs. Morley's 
virtue had one invulnerable ſafeguard 
Pride: not the little vanity of birth or 
fortune; the variegated bubble, Fame, 
blown from the trumpet of frothy adula- 
tion; it was the pride of a feeling mind, 
the dignity of ſelf-approbation. She did 
not, like Julia, ſigh or weep with oſten- 
tatious ſenſibility. Her feelings were 
not the effects of habit; they were the 
energies of nature. A 
As ſoon as they entered the fr 
yard, a countryman was. diſpatched for 
a Chaiſe, and lord Francis informed Mrs. 
Oldham of his purpoſe, 


\ 
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c By whoſe authority, ſir, do you 
remove the child! 2” was Mrs, Oldham's 8 
queſtion. | | 


« By Mrs. Morley's.“ 


« I grieve to part with it,” laid Mrs. 
Oldham. 

© So ſhould * 254 Mrs. Morley; 
e but that I know it will be kindly 
treated. Lord Francis will love it ten- 
derly ; I am ſure he will; his heart is 
all feeling and generoſity. He 1s not 
like Mr. Morley.” She now recol- 
lected her recent inſult ; ſhe ſhuddered. 
Lord Francis whiſpered, © Dear, amia- 


ble woman — why are you thus un- 


happy? I will provide for your little 
Fanny. I would, if you allowed me, be 
your protector alſo.” — Mrs. Oldham 


departed to pack up Fanny's clothes, 
and Mrs, Morley was left in the parlour 


with lord F rancis, 
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« Tell your unfeeling huſband,” ſaid 
his lordſhip, © that this infant ſhall never 
more offend him. Say that it is mine; 
that I will give it even my name.“ 
Mrs. Morley's heart glowed with ad- 
miration; but ſhe had not courage to 
avow that ſhe had been driven from her 
home; and thrown upon his mercy : 
there- again her pride became her ſafe- 
guard. 

How ſhall I contrive to ſee Fanny 
in future ?” ſaid Mrs. Morley. 

« F ſhall place her with a friend near 
London, and you ſhall be informed of 
every thing I purpoſe.” _ 

The chaiſe arrived. Fanny's ſmall 
bundle was put into it. Mrs. Oldham 
kifſed the little fugitive. Mrs. Morley 
preſſed it to her heart, I give thee, 
ſweet infant, ſaid ſhe, to a warm 
and generous boſom, that will foſter 


thee, I would, at the peril of any 
pt? thing 
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thing leſs than reputation, toil to ſup- 
port thee, Go to the arms of thy noble, 
thy benevolent protector. Again ſhe 
kiſſed the cheek on which a tear from 


her eyes had fallen while ſhe ſpoke. 


It looked like a roſe, ſprinkled with 
the dews of morning.— Lord Francis 
now took the infant in his arms; again 

Mrs. Morley kiſſed it. © I am but an 
2ukward nurſe,” ſaid he, ſmiling. 

e You are an angel!” cried Mrs. 
Morley.—Lord Francis had placed his 
foot upon the ſtep of the carriage, but 
fuch words, from ſuch a woman, drew 


him back with ſomething like magnetic 


influence. Mrs. Morley coloured. 
Lord Francis took her hand.“ Did 
J hear you rightly ?” ſaid he. 

„The expreſſion was involuntary,” 
replied Mrs. Morley. 


_ « And therefore beyond all value,” 
ſaid lord Francis. | 
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Tell your unfeeling huſband,” faid 
his lordſhip, < that this infant ſhall never 
more offend him. — Say that it is mine; 
that I will give it even my name.“ 
Mrs. Morley's heart glowed with ad- 
miration; but ſhe had not courage to 
avow that ſhe had been driven from her 
home; and thrown upon. his mercy : 
there again her pride became her ſate- 

guard. 

How ſhall I contrive to ſee Fanny 
in future?“ ſaid Mrs. Morley. 

4 ſhall place her with a friend near 
London, and you ſhall be informed of 
every thing I purpoſe.” _ | 

The chaiſe arrived. Fanny's ſmall 
bundle was put into it. Mrs. Oldham 

kiſſed the little fugitive, Mrs. Morley 

preſſed it to her heart. I give thee, 
ſweet infant,” ſaid ſhe, „to a warm 


and generous boſom, that will foſter 


thee, 1 would, at the peril of any 
5 thing 
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thing leſs than reputation, toil to ſup- 
port thee. Go to the arms of thy noble, 
thy benevolent protector. —Again ſhe 
kiſſed the cheek on which a tear from 
her eyes had fallen while ſhe ſpoke: 
It looked like a roſe, ſprinkled with 
the dews of morning. —Lord Francis 
now took the infant in his arms; again 
Mrs. Morley kiſſed it. © I am but an 
2ukward nurſe,” ſaid he, ſmiling. 

« You are an angel!” cried Mrs. 
Morley.—Lord Francis had placed his 
foot upon the ſtep of the carriage, but 
fuch words, from ſuch a woman, drew 
him back with ſomething like magnetic 
influence. Mrs. Morley coloured. 
Lord Francis took her hand. —* Did 
I hear you rightly ?” ſaid he. 

„The expreſſion was involuntary,” 
rephed Mrs. Morley. 

And therefore beyond all un: 
ſaid lord Francis, | 
Mrs, 
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Mrs. Morley trembled. — She felt 
her danger ; ſhe was alarmed ; her voice 
was inarticulate; he led her back to 
the parlour, and not knowing the mag- 
nitude of her diſtreſs at that moment, 
ſelf- love interpreted its effects in his 
own favour! Mrs. Morley, fearful of 
his error, was now compelled to be 
explicit. * I am of all human beings 
the moſt unhappy,” ſaid ſhe. I am 
abandoned by my family, and deſerted 
by my huſband; 1 can return to Mor- 
ley-houſe no more.” 
Then go with little Fanny,“ ſaid lord 
Francis; © be her protectreſs.— Ste ſhe 
{miles upon you; ſhe implores you; can 
you reſiſt the eloquence of nature! 
Mrs.'Morley leant on the arm of lord 
Francis; her eyes were bent upon the 
ground. | 
e Perhaps by my e e nurſing 
the little forlorn one will die, ſaid 


lord Francis. I only wiſh to get it 
ö | I ſafe 
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ſafe to London. —Perhaps your mother 
will relent when I explain the buſineſs, 
Let me conduct you to her.“ 

Mrs. Morley had given Mrs. Old- 
ham's ſervant all the money ſhe had 
about her, as a gratuity for her care of 
Fanny ; and a thought now ſtruck her, 
that ſhe would be the beſt companion 
for lord Francis. The girl was called, 
ſhe did not know the ſtrange gentleman, 
and would not truſt herſel? alone with 
him to London. 

« Will you go with ne! ſaid Mrs. 
Morley. 

The girl conſented, ai] in a quarter 
of an hour, they all ſet out together. 
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n xvn. 


Ma. Morley had n three hours to 
ruminate on his conduct, when he 


ordered Mrs. Grimwood to go in ſearch 
of his wife. I have been raſh,” ſaid 


- he, 1 have been haſty; ſhe may yet 
be innocent.” Lady Pen had not been 


idle during the morning; ſhe had ſet a 
ſervant to watch lord Francis and Mrs. 
Morley, and ſhe conſequently knew all 
that had paſſed at farmer Oldham's. 

« My wife is a fooliſh impetuous 
woman,” faid Mr, Morlev. 

« She will trouble you no more,” 
cried lady Pen; © for ſhe is far enough 
off by this time. Lord Francis will 
not relies her without ſome re ſiſt- 


' ance,” 


cc Lard 
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e Lord Francis!” cried Mr, Morley. 


«© Do you not know they are gone 


together ?” ſaid lady Pen. 

« Walther?” * 

« That is an amazingly comical queſ- 
tion! “ ſaid fir Lionel. 


« A very natural one,” replied Mr. 
Morley. 


« The whole affair is perfectly na- 


tural,” ſaid lady Pen; “ a young wife, 
who has a ſuſpicious huſband and an 


irreſiſtible lover, can do nothing more 


natural than to plague the one, and make 
the other happy.“ 


« For my part, I think the plan 


famous,” ſaid fir Lionel. © Sherville 
is an amazing fellow, and I honour- 
his ingenuity. The thing has ſucceed- 
ed aſtoniſhingly, and Mrs. Morley 


has proved herſelf a woman of ge- 


nius.“ 5 
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* Curſe on her genius!” ſaid Mr. 
Morley ; ce it was an evil one.” 0 
« A very liberal one notwithſtanding,” 
interrupted fir Lionel; * and a very 


popular one too?“ 


« Are they gone alone?“ 
A family party,” ſaid lady Pen. | 
O! if ſhe is with her mother I am 
fatisfied,” faid Mr. Morley, 
Lady Pen laughed — fir Lionel 


hummed a tune. Lady Pen continued: 


e Lord Francis will travel in a new 
character.” 
ce It is the firſt time he has had any 


character at all,” faid fir Lionel, 


« Your language is inexplicable,” 
ſaid Mr. Morley. 


. As Sherville's conduct,“ inter- 
rupted the baronet., 
« Is lord Francis gone with Mrs, 


Bradford and my wife?“ inqu.red Mr. 
Morley. Mrs. Grimwood now entered 


the 
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the room, and with a'countenance that 
beſpoke the nature of her intelligence. 
Lady Pen, wiſhing ſtill to protract time 
for the purpoſe of favouring the eſcape 
of the runaway, abruptly ſtopped the 
houſekeeper juſt as ſhe was arranging 


her words and features for the ſolemn 


diſcloſure, by ſaying, « Mr. Morley 
knows all that you have to tell him. 
You may therefore ſpare yourſelf. the 
trouble.” 

« I wiſh I could ſpare my maltby his 


heart ache,” ſaid Mrs. Grimwood; “ but 


I'knew how it would be from the firſt 


moment that I ſaw the infant.” 

« What infant, Te wife 8 "I 
fugitive 2” 
c. My lord's acknowledged 


Here Mrs. Grimwood ſtopped. The 
word which ſhould have followed was 


too indelicate for the chaſte lips of a 3 
e ſ] ſpinſter. 
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ce They are all gone together,” re- 
ſumed Mrs. Grimwood, “ ſet off in a 
poſt chaiſe and four for London.” 

Famous, by Jupiter ! ry ned fir 
Lionel. 

« Infamous!” retorted Mr. Motley. 

J knew it all,” cried the baronet. 
% We ſettled the thing aſtoniſhingly. I 
ſaw that you wanted to get rid of your 
wife, a your obligations to me are 
amazing. 
„ They are — indeed b faid 
Mr. Morley. 15 
e There we differ in opinion,” cried 
lady Penelope. Nothing can be 
more common. I ſuſpected the affair 
laſt year at Bath; and my ſuſpicions 
were confirmed by Mrs. Morley's ſud- 
den marriage. I came hither merely 
to know what lord Francis was doing; 
and the moment. that J found him 


ſecluded, with an afſuined name, I 
oueſſed 
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gueſſed how things were. Having ſeen 
the end of the comedy I ſhall bid you 


farewel.” Her ladyſhip's chaiſe now 
drew up to the lawn, and Mr. Morley 


was again leſt to ruminate on his: 


raſh conduct. 
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CHA P. XVIII. 


Lon Fzancis and Mrs, Morley pur- 
fued their way towards London: the 
former, at times thoughtful, and at 
others impreſſively attentive ; the latter, 
deeply penetrated by the unkindneſs of 
her huſband, and almoſt fearful of pre- 
ſenting herſelf before her family. 

On her arrival in Crutched Friars, ſhe 
found the doors cloſed againſt her; the 
| ſervant at the ſame time informing her 
meſſenger that Miſs Julia was confined 
to her bed with grief for her ſiſter's 
conduct, and that Mrs. Bradford was 
then on the eve of a ſecond marriage. 
It was in vain that Mrs. Morley ſent fre- 
quent meſſages, intreating to be heard. 
It was equally uſeleſs that ſhe wrote to 

explain 
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explain her conduct. Her letters were 

returned unopened; and without one 
guinea in her pocket, ſhe found herſelf 
in the metropolis with no friend to ſuc- 
cour, no home to ſhelter her. 

Lord Francis, who had waited the 
event with impatience, again renewed 
his offer of protection: ous Mrs. Mor- 
ley's pride prevented her accepting it. 
She did not fear ſo much the pain of 
future want as the preſſure of immediate 
neceſſity. After various and urgent ap- 
plications to her mother, the received a 
donation of five guineas. The ſervant 
who delivered them informed her that 
they were the laſt ſhe muſt expect, her 
mother and fiſter being determined 
never again to acknowledge her. 

With this ſmall pittance ſhe hired a 
ſingle apartment in a ſmall houſe near 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, wrote a letter to 


thank lord Francis for his kindneſs and 
H 4 T pro- 
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protection, and aſſured him that if at any 
future period he ſhould repent his pur- 
pole reſpecting little Fanny, ſhe would 
receive and ſupport her by every exer- 
tion of induſtry and affection. 
Lord Francis, on reading Mrs. Mor- 
ley's letter, became almoſt frantic. Her 
mental and perſonal graces had made an 
indelible impreſſion on his mind: but it 
was without ſucceſs that he adopted 
every probable method of tracing her 
to the obſcurity ſhe had choſen ; it was 
in vain that he employed various perſons 
to make inquiries. Mrs, Morley's high 
ſpirit rendered her virtue more ſecure 
in her mean habitation, ſurrounded with 
poverty and wounded by neglect, than 
1t would have been under the roof of 
an imperious father or of a ſuſpicious 
| huſband. 
Mrs. Morley, finding every hope of 
family aid deluſive, and Telos i in a daily 


paper 
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paper a pompous account of her mother's. 
ſecond marriage at the family ſeat in 
Kent, where oxen were roaſted whole, 


rural diverſions exhibited, and a large 


concourſe of viſitors invited, among 


others, lady Penelope Pryer and fir Lio- 
nel Beacon; and conſcious that oſtenta- 


tion was-the bane of true philanthropy, 
determined on employing her laſt guinea- 


in advertifing for an aſylum: as compa- 


nion to a ſingle lady, How was ſhe to 
ſucceed without a character? Thence 


aroſe a difficulty which ſeemed. inſure 


mountable... At this important mo- 
ment ſhe recollected an old friend of 
her father's, a wealthy merchant, who 
reſided in the city. She without reſerve 
by letter unfolded her ſituation, ob- 


tained an interview, pleaded her inno- 


cence and herdiſtreſs, and was promiſed 


both preſent pe cuniary aid and future 
protection. Mr. Dodſon was far ad- 


H 5 vanced 
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vanced in years, a widower, and the 
father of a numerous progeny : his 
moral character was unblemiſhed, and 
his connections, by his deceaſed wife's 
relationſhip to perſons of faſhion, were 
extended to the weſtern circles of the 
metropolis. 

A reſpectable ſituation was ſhortly 
after found ; Mr. Dodſon firſt requeſt- 
ing that Mrs. Morley would change her 
name, and carefully avoid every thing 
that might difeover what had paſſed in 
her family. With reluctance ſhe ac- 
quieſced; and under the aſſumed title of 
Mrs. Deniſon ſne became the humble 
dependent of lady Louiſa Franklin. 
The day after her entering on her 
new ſcene of trial lady Louiſa ſet out for 
Tunbridge. She was a young widow, a 
few months before returned from the 
continent, where ſhe had buried her 
huſband ; and nearly, by her aſſiduities 
during 
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during his long illneſs, reduced herſelf 

to be the partner of his grave. Lady 
Louiſa had reſided ſcyeral weeks at 
Tunbridge previous to Mrs. Morley's 
becoming an inmate of her family, and 
had only made a ſhort viſit to the me- 
tropolis for the purpoſe of arranging her 
late huſband's affairs. 

On Mrs. Morley's arrival at her new 
home ſhe found every flattering proſpect 
of felicity. Lady Louiſa was gentle and 
amiable, ſtrictly diſcreet, and, though 
handſome, liberal even to her own ſex, 
in whatever ſituation F FARE had placed 
them. | 

It was late in the evening when they 
reached Tunbridge. Lady Louiſa re- 
tired to reſt; and Mrs. Morley, fatigued 
by the journey, and weary, with rumina- 
tion, alſo haſtened to her chamber. Lady 
Louiſa was of a penſive turn of mind. 
Sorrow for the Joſs of her huſband had 

H 6 thrown 
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thrown a gloom over her ſoul which diſ- 
ſipation could not gladden. She read 
much, viſited but ſeldom, never gamed, 
and rarely ſmiled, except when ſhe had 
an opportunity of relieving ths un. 
happy. HR 
A month paſſed, and Mrs. Morley 8 
mind became reconciled to her ſituation. 
She almoſt entirely ſecluded herſelf, leſt 
by being ſeen ſhe ſhould meet with 
ſome of her city friends, who might 
recolle& her, even in her altered fitua- 
tion. Lady Loviſa's retired mode of 
living favoured Mrs. Morley's conceal- 
ment, and ſhe had no cauſe for inquie- 
tude, excepting that which originated in 
her anxiety for the . and health of 
little Fanny. 

Mrs. Morley e found lady 
Louiſa in tears. T hey paſſed many 
hours every day in reading, and the 
books which they N were of the 
moſt 
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moſt romantic and melancholy kind. 
In the evening lady Louiſa walked alone 
till the cloſe of twilight. Her health 
required exerciſe, and her ſincere re- 
grets ſhunned the broad glare of day, 
as well as the inquiſitive gaze' of thoſe 
inſets that flutrer. in the meridian. of 
faſhionable ſplendor. Mrs. Morley, 


conceiving that lady Louiſa expoſed her- 


ſelf to fome danger in her ſolitary twi- 
light rambles, once ventured to propoſe 
accompanying her. Lady Louiſa 
pauſed. | * Alas! my dear Deniſon !”” 
ſaid ſhe, ſighing, you little imagine 
that, by making you my companion, 1 
ſhould place a reputation in your 
hands !” | | | 
_— reputation C76 ee Mrs. 
Morley. 5 

« ] have a load of 3 on my 


heart: by participation it might be 


lightened, ſaid lady Louiſa, burſting 
into tears. 
The 
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The amiable qualities which charac- 
teriſed the ſpeaker's mind intereſted her 
hearer with more than common ſym- 
pathy. © You may truſt me,” ſaid Mrs, 

Morley. f 

« Oh! could you pity a woman who, 
with the ſplendors of the world around 
her, with fortune, youth, and the affec- 
tions of her family; forgot them all, 
and yielded herſelf up to miſery and diſ- 
honour ?” Mrs. Morley ſtarted. 

„ Heavens! lady Louiſa ? ? 

« Unleſs you can feel for ſuch a 
woman, you muſt not hope for confi- 
dence.” 17 

«] can,” ſaid Mrs. . «] 
have felt for ſuch a woman.” Here 
they were interrupted, and the conver- 
ſation ended. 
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CHAP. XX. : 
Mas. MoxLzy had no farther opportu- 

nity, that day, of ſpeaking to lady Louiſa 

alone. In the evening the lovely widow 
received a viſit from fir Lionel Beacan, 

who had that morning arrived at Tun- 

bridge, and who. had been, during many 
months, the admirer of lady Louiſa, 

Mrs. Morley's fears were awakened by 

the danger of detection; and ſhe even 
meditated a diſcloſure of all that had 

paſſed, rather than live in a ſtate of 
perpetual inquietude. 

Several days elapſed, and fir L40851 
was always eager to attend on lady 
Louiſa. Her ſpirits became more 
cheerful, and ſhe talked more gaily ; 
her countenance wore a more animated 
appearance, 
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appearance, and her weeds, which ſhe 
had worn near twelve months, were 
changed to a lighter mourning, as a. 
ſignal that the ſtorm of grief had abated; 
and nothing but an experienced pilot 
was now wanting to guide her courſe 
once more towards the Pr of matri- 


* | 
Sir Lionel motives were of a leſs 


moral tendency. He conſidered lady 


Louiſa as fair game. She was young, . 
handſome; tender-hearted, and a widow. 
The world conſidered her as immacu- 
late; and that ſingle opinion, even had' 
ſhe poſſeſſed leſs powerful attractions 
than thoſe of mind and perſon, would 
have.been ſufficient to eſtabliſh his plan 
of. regular ſeduction. | 

Every day and every hour 15 Lionel 
diſplayed his idolatry of the faſcinating. 
widow. The extraordinary. graces, of 


his figure rendered him a dangerous 
| votary. 
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votary. He was pleafant and lively, 
but ſo miſguided in his opinions of 


women, that he only eſtimated cheir 


worth in proportioh as they evinced a 
partiality for his perſon. Mind, was to 
the faſcinating baronet wholly unim- 
portant, excepting where the fair poſ- 
ſeſſor diſplayed a- mind to render him 
happy. Yet fir Lionel had an excellent 
heart in every thing which did not ap- 
pertain to women. He was good-tem- 
pered and thoughtleſs, yet liberal and 
brave. He was by nature formed e to 
love and to perſuade :” but his education 
had been neglected. He had been 


finely, exquiſitely moulded, but ng | 


in n poliſhing. 

His attachment to lady Penelope 
Pryer had deſtroyed him; for judging of 
every woman by the fample ſhe pre- 
ſented, he ſcarcely beticved that the ſex 
was capable of any thing noble, gene- 


rous, 
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rous, or eſtimable. He was deſtined 
to diſcover his error in the ſociety of 
lady Louiſa Franklin. 

The attentions of ſuch a man natu- 
rally excited univerſal envy ; envy gave 
birth to conjecture, and conjecture na- 
turally foſtered the ſlanders of the ma- 
levolent,, Sir Lionel was rather flat- 
tered than vexed by the buz of calumny * 
he ſought for eclat; he delighted in no- 
toriety, He knew that there were 
many: faſcinating women, but he wiſhed 
to. prove that there was but one ſir 
Lionel Beacon. : 

Mrs. Morley was not one of the many 
who ſuſpected lady Louiſa, but ſhe was 
one of the few who pitied her approach- 
ing diſgrace. Her name. was already 
mentioned ambiguouſly, and her change 
of mourning was, by ſome good-natured 
obſervers, deemed: a proof that ſingle 
bleſſedneſs was no. longer the widow's 

portion. 
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portion. She was too young to vege- 
tate in a ſtate of inſenſibility; ſhe was 
too handſome to eſcape the diſcerning 
eyes of ſir Lionel Beacon; ſhe was too 
rich to want a friend, and too ſenti- 
mental to paſs a life of inanity. Such 
were the comments of the diſcerning and 
the malignant. | 
The baronet now always Abenden 
lady Louiſa in her evening walks. They 
were frequently ſeen wandering along 
the fields and lanes. in the vicinity of 
Tunbridge. At length it was rumoured 
that a red houſe, at about a mile diſ- 
tant, was the ſcene of rendezvous; and 
every perſon in the faſhionable world con- 
ſidered the affair as a decided attachment. 
Mrs. Morley entertained a ſincere 
regard for lady Louiſa, and was con- 
ſiderably chagrined by the reports which 
were circulated to her diſadvantage. 
The or of NR had been confi- 
dently 
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dently mentioned; and under the firm 
_ perſuaſion that ſhe ſhould prove the re- 
port erroneous, Mrs. Morley reſolved to 
make inquiries on the ſubject. For this 
Purpoſe, one evening, when ſhe knew 
that lady Louiſa was engaged with fir 
Lionel, ſhe ſet out on foot for the 
Red- houſe, fully convinced in her own ðlꝛ— 
mind that her friend had been ſtander- 
ed; and as firmly detertnined, in caſe 
ſhe ſhould be right in her conjecture, to 
inform lady Louiſa: of al that was re. 
. 
The houſt had: bein 3 de- 
Wes and ſhe found no difficulty in 
obtaining admittance. She entered the 
parlour, and in a cradle, faſt aſleep, ſhe 
diſcovered little Fanny! The joy 
which ſhe experienced was not to be 
a deſcribed. She fell upon her knees, 
'F ſnatched the infant to her boſom, kiſſed 
h it. a thouſand times, and was juſt pre- 


paring. 
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paring to make further inquiries, when 
lady Louiſa and fir Lionel topped at the 
door. 

Mrs. Morley NT retreated 
through a back garden, and fortunately 


reached home without farther obſerv- 


ation. 

Lady Louiſa made no  feruple. to 
avow her partiality for; ſir Lionel, and 
he was by the world conſidered as her 
acknowledged lover, when Mrs, Mor- 
ley was informed that the baronet was 
not excluſively devoted to lady Louita ; 
for that he paſſed thoſe hours which 
were not dedicated to her, with another 
female in the vicinity of Tunbridge, 
Love is blind ; and every obſerver, ex- 
cepting one, plainly diſcovered that fir 
Lioncl's motives were not thoſe of an 


honourable union. Mrs. Morley la- 


mented the credulity of lady Louiſa, at 


the 
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the ſame time that ſhe trembled for her : 
fafety. 

On a moonlight evening, returning 
from a viſit to little Fanny, ſhe heard 
Voices at a ſhort diſtance before her. She 
diſcovered two perſons walking ſlowly, 
and ſhe knew the accent of one of them. 
It was the baronet. Concluding that his 
companion was lady Louiſa, ſhe walked 
Nowly till ſhe came to a garden gate. 
There he embraced her, and they parted. 
She returned home, and to her infinite 


ſurpriſe found lady Louiſa alone. She 


had not been out of the houſe during the 
evening. Shortly after, while lady Louiſa 
was undreſſing, Mrs. Morley, with brief 
ſincerity, informed her of what had hap- 
pened. The intelligence ſeemed to 
affect her, and to diſtreſs her extremely, 
She nevertheleſs thanked Mrs. Morley 
for her information, and aſſured her that 


ſhe ſhould conſider it as a farther proof 
of 
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of friendſhip if ſhe would make more in- 


quiries that might releaſe her mind 
from the exceſs of anxiety, In a few 
days,” ſaid lady Louiſa, *I ſhould have 
given my hand to fir Lionel. My pre- 
ſent chagrin and future happineſs de- 
pend on the truth or falſehood of your 
aſſertions.” | 
The concluding words called a mo- 
mentary bluſh into the 'cheek of Mrs. 
Morley. Her ſoul was too ingenuous 
to bear ſuſpicion; and ſhe reſolved, 
even at the peril of diſcovering her own 


fituation, to aſcertain the extent of the 


baronet's apoſtacy. 


Sir Lionel dined with lady Lowith the 
following day, but made excuſes to de- 
part early, ſaying he had buſineſs to 
tranſact of the utmoſt importance. It 
was in vain that lady Louiſa requeſted 

12 5 him 
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j him to attend her to the Rooms: : he was 
decided ; and his obſtinate refuſal 


more than half confirmed her e 
henſions. | 

Mrs. Morley, bak hs for lady 
Louiſa had more weight than any ſelfiſh 
conſideration, followed' the baronet at 
ſome diſtance till he again reached the 
garden gate. Three gentle taps were 
the ſignals for rendezvous, and again a 
female obeyed the! ſummons. Mrs. 
Morley's zeal in the cauſe of friendſhip 
induced her to advance within hearing 
of the lovers. Sir Lionel's watchful 
eyes obſerved her in her ambuſh, and 
ſhe was inſtantly made a priſoner. | But 
the baronet was too accompliſhed..an 
adept in the myſteries of gallantry to let 
a ſpy eſcape with intelligence, The 
ede was open, and Mrs, Morley 
1157 was 
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was led, unwillingly, to the houſe, = 
where, on entering the firſt room, ſhe a 
diſcovered, pale and trembling, her own 4 
liter, „ 4 
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 CHA- I 


J ULTIA ſhrieked, the baronet looked 
aghaſt, and Mrs, Morley nearly ſhrunk 
to the ground with confuſion. This 
is amazingly aſtoniſhing !”” exclaimed 
fir Lionel. Where the devil did you 
come from? and what is become of that 
famous fellow whom you left to conſole 
himſelf with old mother Grimbald ? 
Why, you look as freſh as a daiſy ! and 
if you behave yourſelf, and don't blab, 
I will fall in love with you myſelf, to 

make you the faſhion.” F ulia was near 
fainting. 
cc This is no houſe for a frolic !” con- 
tinued the baronet: * old Crutched- 
Friars will ſoon ſpoil ſport! Let us be 
off ! Let us ſet the dowagers in an 
uproar: 


5 
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vproar! Tou are amazingly handſome, 1 
and aſtoniſhingly in luck, and I am 9 
.a famous fellow for protecting young 4 


heroines! Beſides, I want to break 
with the widow, and this will be an 
amazing opportunity! What ſay you, 
Mrs. Morley? Anſwer me quickly: 


catch me while you can! Nothing like 4 
it!“ WY kn ey 3 7 

« Siſter,” ſaid Julia, erecting her f 
head, and endeavouring to ſuppreſs the f 
emotions of jealous indignation, you i 
will a& wiſely in avoiding the preſence 1 
of our mother. Your indiſcretion has 1 


nearly broken the hearts of all your re- 
latives; and after what has happened, 
you muſt be ſenſible that we can no 
longer acknowledge you.“ Martha's 
proud mind could not ſtoop to a further 
explanation: ſhe quitted the room, and 
with a full heart returned home to lady 
Louiſa. 


J 1 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Morley had frequently endea- 
voured to diſcover by what means little 
Fanny became the protegẽe of lady 
Louiſa Franklin, and all ſhe could learn 
was, that a particular friend had placed 
the infant under her protection. © His 
name, and motive for ſo doing, are 
and muſt be a profound ſecret.” Mrs. 
Morley dared not be too preſſing in her 
interrogatories, leſt it ſhould lead to a 
ſuſpicion that ſhe had ſome dg of 
the infant. 

On her return to lady Eouiſa's, ſhe 
flew to her dreſſing- room, where ſhe 
was waiting to prepare for the Rooms, 
when, on abruptly entering, ſhe dil: 
covered lord Francis Sherville. She 
faintly ſhrieked, and would have re- 
treated, but lord Francis, ſeeing a fe- 
male, young and nearly overwhelmed 


with ſurpriſe, ruſhed after her. She 


would have concealed her face, but her 


: 
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hands ſeemed to loſe their power ; and 
ſhe was, without ſtrength to reſiſt, led: 
back to lady Louifa's apartment. 
„Heavens!“ exclaimed lord Fran- 
cis, lifting her veil, and preſſing her 
hand to his lips, „do I behold' Mrs. 
Morley?“ 
| « Come, come, Frank,” faid. lady 
| Loviſa, © this ſpecies of gallantry will 
not ſuit the manners of Mrs. Deniſon. 
I conjure you to make an apology for 
your rudeneſs, and to let her retire.” 

« Part with her!” exclaimed lord 
Francis; © no, no, Louiſa; I know too 
well her value. She ſhall never go un- 
leſs ſhe condeſcends to take me with 
her. I have been the cauſe of her diſ- 
grace, and I will henceforth be her pro- 
tector.“ 

« Her diſgrace!” repeated lady 
Louiſa, While ſhe was ſpeaking, lady 
Pen Pryer was announced, 


I 3 te Then 
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„ Then I am indeed diſcovered !” 
ſaid Mrs. Morley, ſighing. Lord 
Francis led her to an adjoining room, 
while _ Pen was uſhered into that of 


Mrs. Morley frankly unfolded all that 
had happened ſince ſhe had ſeen lord 
Francis in London. She conjured him 
to extricate her from the embarraſſment 
which would inevitably follow a diſ- 
covery of her real name and ſituation : 
ſhe expreſſed the moſt grateful ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and affection for lady 
Louiſa, and declared that ſhe ſhould 
feel the moſt poignant affſiction in loſing | 
her friendſhip and good opinion. 
Though Mrs. Morley and lord 
Francis had precipitately retreated, they 
had not failed to excite the curioſity of 
lady Pen Pryer. She heard a door ſud- 
denly cloſed, and ſhe found in lady 


 Lovila's dreſſing-room a man's hat, 
which 
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which lord Francis had in his haſte for- 
gotten. Theſe ſigns of ſtill ſomething 

more than met the eye, determined her 
to ſatisfy her ruling propenſity, even at 
the expence of friendihip and good 
manners. There had been ſome buſy 
tongues, Which, though lady Pen had not 
arrived two hours, conveyed the popular 
topic to her ear; and the almoſt inceſ- 
ſant attentions of ſir Lionel to lady 
Louiſa, produced her preſent unſeaſon- 
able viſit. 

Concluding that the baronet was the 
perſon concealed, and thinking to enjoy 
the double gratification of expoſing her 

lover, and deſtroying the reputation of 
her friend, ſhe reſolved on waiting till 
midnight, rather than relinquiſh her 
poſt of curioſity. Mrs. Morley and 
lord Francis knowing the mania of lady 
Pen, and dreading the reſult of her in- 
quiries, concerted a plan to defeat her. 
14 The 


<< 
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The room where they were concealed' 
opened to a long balcony-gallery, from 
which lord Francis deſcended, not with- 
out ſome peril, to the high-road : — de- 
termining to wait near the door till lady 
Pen's departure, and then to inform 
lady Louiſa that he had been miſtaken 
in the perſon of Mrs, Morley, for which 
he would readily make an apology in 
any manner, in which ſhe would con- 
deſcend to accept one. | 

While lady Pen was fitting at the toi- 
lette of her friend, her cheek glowing 
with rage, and her eyes darting the light- 
nings of jealous vengeance, fir Lionel 
entered the room. He did not expect to 
find lady Penelope; and for a moment 
he ſeemed embarraſſed : but recovering 
his nonchalance, he inquired, « Well, my 


dowager, what miſchief are you plotting? 


You ſeem aſtoniſhingly buſy, no doubt 
in 
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in ſome famous conſpiracy ; for women 
are amazingly fond of myſtery.” _ 

ce We leave that to your ſex,” ſaid 
lady Pen; © you are wonderfully ſaga- 
cious.,” 

_« Nothing like it,” replied the ba- 
ronet. I have been frolicking with a 
brace of city dames, aſtoniſhingly hand- 
ſome.” 

Lady Louiſa ſmiled with proud con- 
tempt. 

ec This will not on” cried lady Pene- 
lope ; © I heard you.” 

« So much the worſe for you,” faid 
the baronet; © for I have been making 
love ever ſince ſun-ſct.” 

« And making fools,” ſaid lady Pen. 


« That I leave to the women,” re- 


plied fir Lionel; © but if I do not tell 


truth may | be ſcouted for a blockhead. 
I have been amuſed famouſly. An 
aſtoniſhing good frolic, by Jupiter!“ 
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c You may call it a frolic to be 
detected with a woman who pretends to 
character; you may call it famous, but 
I call it profligate in the extreme!“ ſaid 
lady Penelope. | 

« What! are you going to preach 
me a ſermon ?” interrupted fir Lionel; 
et but ſince you ſeem to know all, I need 
not take the trouble to deny it.? 
Lady Penelope now roſe and de- 
parted; and in leſs than an hour nothing 
was heard in the Rooms but that ſir 
Lionel Beacon had been detected con- 

cealed in lady Louiſa's bed- chamber. 
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7 


CHAP. XXI. 


Oxs of the firſt perſons whoſe ear met 
this unpleaſing intelligence, was Miſs 
Julia Bradford. It was communicated 
by lady Pen, with all appropriate em- 
belliſnments; and the credulous fair 
one was carried to her lodgings in vio- 
lent hyſterics. While the buz was going 
round with all its vehemence, ſir Lionel 
and lady Loviſa entered the Rooms; and 
ſhortly after them Mrs. Popkins, (late 
Mrs. Bradford,) who informed the whiſ- 
perers, one by ont, that ſir Lionel had 
been ſeen by one of her footmen de- 
ſcending from the balcony of lady 
Loui ſa's apartment. This was indubit- 
able confirmation; and the ſuppoſed 

5 16 aiuilty 
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guilty parties were by the whole circle 
ſent to Coveatry. 


Sir Lionel, who was little accuſtomed 
to neglect, ſoon diſcovered that ſome 
myſtery was on foot, inimical to his 
fame and popularity, Mrs. Popkins 
and lady Pen were prominent figures on 
the theatre of ſcandal; and the baronet 
was the theme of Pie animadverſion, 
when lord Francis entered the circle; 
his leg had been grazed in deſcending 
from the balcony, and he wore his 


| handkerchief wrapped round it. The 


fingularity of this circumſtance diverted - 


the torrent of malevolence; and lord 
Francis's accident was for a moment 
thought more intereſting than even fir 


Lionel gallantry. 2 oP 
 « Good Heavens! my lord,” ex- 
claimed Mrs, Popkins, how did * 


come by that leg. a 
« I was 
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ec ] was born with it, madam,” ſaid 
lord Francis gravely. 
Mrs. Popkins was ſtruck dumb, when 
lady Penelope inquired how long lord 
Francis had been at Tunbridge. 

_ « From the moment that I arrived,” 
_  faid his lordſhip. 
The baronet now exclaimed, <« What 
brought you here, lord Francis?“ 


« Four horſes,” was the Jaconic an- 
ſwer. 
The inquiſitive circle now finding 
that their motives were defeated, re- 
curred to the popular topic of the even- 
ing, but the preſence of lord Francis re- 
duced the eloquence of embelliſhment 
to little more than monoſyllables, ac- 
companied by ſhrugs, ſmiles, ſighs, 
hems, ha's, and nods of confirmation, 

Lady Louiſa finding herſelf eyed 
aſkance by the faſtidious, ſhunned by the 
correct, and — addreſſed by the 


* 
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profligate, thought it time to elucidate 
the myſtery of her brother's concealment, 
by aſking him aloud, how he could 
raſhly hazard his life, by deſcending from 
ſuch a dangerous eminence !” 
This brief queſtion opened all eyes 
-with aſtoniſhment. Lady Louiſa ſhortly 
after quitted the ſcandalous committee 
and lady Penelope's indefatigable mind 
was once more employed in the labour 
of conjeture, + is 
Mrs. Popkins, on her return home 
found her daughter Julia ſeriouſly in- 
diſpoſed; the ſhock which ſhe had re-, 
ceived, ſhe attributed to her unexpected 
Interview with her ſiſter, of which cir- 
cumſtance ſhe now availed herſelf in 
order to diſguiſe the real cauſe of her 
agitation. Mrs. Popkins was over- 
whelmed with chagrin. What! All her 
honours, all her conſequence to be 
ned in its full bloom, by the pre- 
ſence 
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ſence of an imprudent, outcaſt daughter! 
The idea was not to be borne. Julia 
wept abundantly. Ah, my love!“ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Popkins, “ your delicate 
ſenſibility cannot bear to witneſs the 


folly of our graceleſs Martha; we will 


therefore quit this ſcene of humiliation, 
and endeavour to forget her.” 
The carriage was ordered to be at 


the door on the following morning z 


Mrs. Popkins ſent cards of conge to all 


the faſhionable water-drinkers; 2nd at 
nine o'clock they were ready for their 


departure, 
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Ir ſo happened that Mrs. Morley had 
been to the Red- houſe to ſee little 
Fanny, and was returning along the 
lane near the garden-gate of her mo- 
ther's habitation, when the carriage 
drew up for their departure. The 
throbbings of filial affection had not 
been ſubdued by the chilling unkind- 
| neſs or auſtere pride of Mrs. Pop- 
kins; and Martha, the ſcorned, neg- 
lected, and outcaſt Martha, ſtood near 
the coach-door when her mother ſallied 
forth to enter it, Her countenance was 
dejected; but her cheek was fluſhed 
with perturbation ; ſhe heard the ſound 
of her mother's voice, and the deep 
colour 
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colour in a moment became pale as 
aſhes. 

Mrs. Popkins appeared, leading her 
favourite Julia, Martha ſtepped for- 
ward.—< Oh madam !” exclaimed ſhe, 
ce can you, will you refuſe to own me? 
Julia placed her hand before her eyes 
and trembled; while Mrs. Popkins, with 
dignified apathy, aſcended the carriage. 
— Mrs. Morley's heart was almoſt 
burſting with diſtreſs ; conſcious of un- 
merited difdain, and yet glowing with 
the pride of virtuous indignation. The 
coach drew on, and Mrs. Morley ſtood 
watching its progreſs till it turned a 
corner, and ſhe loſt ſight of it. 

While ſhe remained in her reverie, 
fir Lionel arrived to take leave of Juha. 
Mrs. Morley was little pleaſed by the 

interruption of ſuch a viſitor, and would 
| have departed ; but the baronet was not 
eaſily diſcarded ; he rejoiced i in the ab- 
ſence 
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ſence of Julia, becauſe it afforded him 
an opportunity of addreſſing a new 
object. Mrs. Morley knew not how 
act, She dared not return to lady 
Louiſe lodgings, knowing that fir 
Lionel would follow her; and that the 
plan ſhe had concerted with lord Francis 
would by that means be fruſtrated. She 
continued walking along the lane, when 
turning an angle ſuddenly, ſne met lady 
Penelope on horſeback, attended by 
lord Francis Sherville. 
Mrs. Morley's conſternation was viſi- 
7 ſhe could ſcarcely ſupport herſelf: 
lady Pen's indignation was no leſs, 
marked]; but the moſt evident aſtoniſh- 
ment, blended with regret, expreſſed 
itſelf in every feature of lord Francis. 
They paſſed each other without any 
comment, ' excepting from fir Lionel, 
who remarked that, Old Pen would 
5 : | be 
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be amazingly jealous, and aſtoniſhingly 
unhappy.” 


The baronet ſeeing little proſpect of 


eclat in his lonely walk with Mrs, Mor- 
ley, and knowing that at that hour the 


public promenades were thronged with 
viſitors, took his leave, and ſet out in 


ſearch of lady Louiſa. But ſhe was 


otherwiſe engaged, in liſtening to the 


morning diſcovery which had been made 
by lady Penelope Pryer. While they 
were deeply engaged in converſation, 


Mrs. Morley unexpectedly entered the 


room. By Heavens! the very Wo- 
man !” exclaimed lady Pen; © the run- 


away wife of Mr. Morley, and the 
avowed miſtreſs of lord Francis Sher- 
ville! : | 


Mrs. Morley's diſtreſs was now 
brought to its climax. Lady Pene-: 
lope's words confirmed all that had 


paſſed 
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paſſed on her meeting lord Francis the 
preceding evening; and ſhe was re- 
queſted by lady Louiſa to quit the 
apartment. She obeyed; and dreading 
the unpleaſant embarraſſment that would 
attend an elucidation of events, reſolved 


without further delay to eſcape from 
the ſcene of perſecution, 


With this determination ſhe engaged 


2 place in the ſtage-coach ; and having 


ſome hours to ſpare, refolved once 


more to take her leave of Fanny. The 


carriage was obliged to paſs the door 
of the Red-houſe, and the driver had 
promiſed to call there for her. 

Mrs. Morley had wept and ſighed 


over her little favourite, till twilight had 


ſome time cloſed, when the ſtage-coach 


ſtopped at the door. Again ſhe kiſſed 


the roſy cheek of Fanny; again ſhe 


fervently recommended her to the pro- 
tection 
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tection of that Being, who guards the 
innocent and ſuſtains the feeble. The 
coachman was in haſte; and Mrs. 
Morley, depreſſed almoſt to deſpond- 
ency, again ſet out for London. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Bzrorx day-light Mrs. Morley reached 
the place of her deſtination. She had 
not uttered one ſyllable ſince ſhe quitted 
Tunbridge, and the night being im- 
perviouſly dark, the journey had ſeemed 
tediouſly long. When they ſtopped 
at the inn door in Holborn, a paſſenger 
deſcending, put forth his hand to aſſiſt 


ber; ſhe accepted his aid, and thanked 


him. It was lord Francis. 

Her aſtoniſhment was infinite. She 
had not power to ſpeak; lord Francis 
conjured her not to be offended; de- 
clared that his motive was merely that 
of protecting her; and requeſted per- 
miſſion to render himſelf uſeful, in what- 
ever was requiſite for her honour and 


- tranquillity. ” 
; | | Mr So 
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Mrs. Morley's ſituation was perplex- 
ing in the extreme. She had neither 
friends nor home to receive her. The 
attention, of lord Francis at ſuch a mo- 
ment made her tremble; but the mag- 
nitude of her peril again ſerved to 
awaken the energy of her ſoul. She 
knew that ſhe could only by ſtratagem 
5 eſcape the ſpell that ſurrounded her, and 
ſhe therefore for the preſent ee 
his offers of attention. 


_ T hey entered the inn. A . 


diſpatched to provide a convenient lodg- 
ing for Mrs. Morley, who ſtill aſſumed 


the name of Deniſon. A ſecond- floor 


in the vicinity of Bloomſbury- ſquare was 
ſpeedily hired; and, in the evening, ſhe 
repaired thither, ee by ng 

F rancis. 

Tobe firſt- floor was occupied; Mrs. 
Morley and her protector paſſed the 

remainder. of the day together. His 
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conduct reſpectfully attentive ; and her 
ſpirits ſunk into the deepeſt melancholy, 
During ſeveral days lord Francis re- 
peated his viſits; till one morning, on 
entering her apartment, ſhe obſerved his 
countenance as pale as death : he at- 
tempted to ſpeak, but his voice fal- 
tered; and he threw himſelf into a chair 
without uttering a ſyllable, 
Mrs. Morley was alarmed ; her heart 
at that moment firſt told her, that 
it owned lord Francis as its ſove- 
reign. She was afflicted even to agony. 
He appeared to her a new creature; 
and ſhe could not conceal the intereſt 
his ſituation. excited. Lord Francis be- 
ing ſomewhat recovered, thanked Mrs. 
Morley, and departed. Four days 
paſſed and ſhe neither heard from nor 
ſaw him. Her fears interpreted his 
Mflence, to the moſt dreadful calamity 
* could now befal her. All che pangs 


— 
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which perſecution, poverty, and ſcorn 
had hitherto inflicted on her boſom, 
ſeemed trivial in compariſon with its 
anxiety for the ſafety of lord Francis. 


During this period of ſuſpence, a new 


gleam of hope opened to her view. She 


was informed by the miſtreſs of the 
houſe where ſhe lodged, that the lady 
in her firſt-floor was a provincial actreſs 
of the moſt promiſing talents, Mrs. 
Morley had often meditated a dramatic 
trial; and in her preſent forlorn and 
unprotected fituation, the attempt 
ſeemed irreſiſtible. Without ceremony 


ſhe introduced herſelf to the ſtranger; 


and to her utter aſtoniſhment inſtantly 
recognized, in her altered ſituation, the 
mother of little Fanny. 


The meeting cannot be deſcribed ;— 


Joy, ſhame, gratitude, hope, fear, and 


aſtoniſhment ſucceeded each other: — 
while the agitated mother, falling on 
VOL. I, 1 Mrs, 
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conduct reſpectfully attentive ; and her 
ſpirits ſunk into the deepeſt melancholy. 
During ſeveral days lord Francis re- 
peated his viſits; till one morning, on 
entering her apartment, ſhe obſerved his 
countenance as pale as death: he at- 
tempted to ſpeak, but his voice fal- 
tered; and he threw himſelf into a chair 
without uttering a ſyllable. 

Mrs. Morley was alarmed ; her heart 
at that moment firſt told her, that 
it owned lord Francis as its ſove- 
reign. She was afflicted even to agony. 
He appeared to her a new creature; 
and ſhe could not conceal the intereſt 
his ſituation excited, Lord Francis be- 
ing ſomewhat recovered, thanked Mrs. 
Morley, and departed. Four days 
paſſed and ſhe neither heard from nor 
ſaw him. Fer fears. interpreted his 
Glence, to the moſt dreadful calamity 
* could now befal her. All the pangs 
8 * 
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which perſecution, poverty, and ſcorn 
had hitherto inflicted on her boſom, 
ſeemed trivial in compariſon with its 
anxiety for the ſafety of lord Francis. 


During this period of ſuſpence, a nex 


gleam of hope opened to her view. She 
was informed by the miſtreſs of the 
houſe where ſhe lodged, that the lady 


in her firſt- floor was a provincial actreſs 


of the moſt promiſing talents, Mrs. 
Morley had often meditated a dramatic 
trial; and in her preſent forlorn and 
unprotected fituation, the attempt 
ſeemed irreſiſtible, Without ceremony 
ſhe introduced herlelf to the ſtranger; 
and to her utter aſtoniſhment inftantly 
recognized, in her altered ſituation, the 
mother of little Fanny. 


The meeting cannot be deſcribed ;— 
Joy, ſhame, gratitude, hope, fear, and 


aſtoniſhment ſucceeded each other : — 


while the agitated mother, falling on 
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Mrs. Morley's neck inquired, « Is my 
child ſtill living?“ 

The cauſe of lord Francis's fadden 
diſtreſs, and the motive for his baving 
diſcontinued his viſits, now appeared 
evident. Mrs. Morley had long ſu- 
ſpected that he was the father of Fanny, 
and her ſuſpicions were by his abſence 
confirmed indubitably. She therefore 
without heſitation informed Mrs, Sedgley, 
(for ſuch ſhe learnt was the name of 
Fanny's mother,) of all that had hap- 
pened. When ſhe came to that part 
of her ſtory which mentioned lord 
Francis having taken the infant under 
his protection, Mrs. Sedgley exclaimed, 
Oh heavens!” and fainted, 

The conſequence of this diſcloſure 
was a determination on the part of Mrs. 
Sedgley to quit London. On the fol- 
lowing morning Mrs, Morley Propoſed 
being the companion of. her journey, 

which 
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which was to join a company of comedians 


then performing at a provincial theatre. 


Mrs. Morley felt a ſtrong inclination to 
adopt a profeſſion which promiſed both 
fame and independence. An arrange- 


ment was immediately made, and at 


ſeven. o'clock they commenced their 
journey together. The ſtage coach 
having no other paſſengers, the dramatic 
heroines ſoon became perfectly ac-- 
quainted; and, as ingenuous minds are 
naturally communicative, Mrs. Sedgley, 
with little heſitation began to unfold 


the hiſtory of her own misfortunes, 


* gets 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Tuknx is a degree of innate vanity 
which poſſeſſes enlightened minds, whe- 
ther they are raiſed and refined by nature 
or by education, which renders the pain 
of ſuppreſſing their prouder feelings 
more intolerable than even the humili- 
_ ations of poverty or negle&t, Mrs. 
Sedgley felt this intuitive pride, She 
had been accuſtomed to reſpect, eſteem, 
and attention, and ſhe could not bear 
the idea of being treated as one diveſted 
of thoſe claims which expanſion of in- 
telle& entitled her to feel. Conſcious 
that fortune was her foe, and labouring 
under a ſtigma, of which ſhe knew her- 
ſelf undeſerving, ſhe reſolved to loſe 

no 
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no time in exciting an intereſt in Mrs. 
Morley's boſom, by that candour which 
is the ſure baſis of friendſhip and affec- 
tion. | 

As ſoon as the wheels of their car- 
rtage ceaſed to roll over the pavement 
of the metropolis, Mrs. Sedgley ad- 
dreſſed her companion, © I feel myſelf 
bound by all the Jaws of gratitude and 
ſincerity,” faid ſhe, © to unfold, in ſome 
meaſure, the origin of my paſt and pre- 
ſent viciſſitudes, You have taken a 
liberal and noble intereſt in my deſtiny, 


Lou once preſerved that which was 
dearer to me than life ; but which pride 


and the dread of expoſure would have 
tempted me to abandon, | 

« Early in infancy I loſt my mother; 
my father was of a temper ſternly and 
haughtily reſerved ; he was proud even 


to imperious tyranny, Born to a ſitua- 


tion of life which inveſted him with 
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power over his inferiors, he acknow- 


ledged no diſtinctions but thoſe of rank 
and birth. It was my misfortune to be 


of a diſpoſition raſh and impetuous.—I 


loved my father tenderly ; but I could 
not wear the trammels of ſevere reſtraint 


without repining—even 1n his preſence, 


When I was eighteen years of age, my 


father propoſed retiring to his eſtate in 


Scotland, where a Gothic caſtle, which 


had been uninhabited ever ſince his 


i 


minority, was preparing for his recep- 
tion. It was ſituated on a craggy ſteep 


which evcreſhadowed a valley. The 
ramparts were covered with ivy, and 
the turrets juſt peeped above the trees 


that had, for ages, darkened the ac- 


clivity. 
% The n who had "8 to 


Scotland for the purpoſe of rendering this 


ſpacious caſtle habitable, returned with 


accounts lo melancholy, with legends ſo 
terrific, 
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terrific, that I felt my ſoul ſhudder at 


the thought of becoming the inmate of 


a dwelling ſo ſolitary, and fo calculated to 


inſpire the mind with all the horrors of 


romance. My father paid little attention 
to my feelings on this ſubject; he hinted 


-that if he could bear ſecluſion ſo gloomy, 


and content himſelf in abjuring the buly 
ſcenes of ſocial intercourſe, no other 
part of the family had a right to form the 
leaſt objection.— The day was fixed for 
.our departure, 

'« Juſt at this period a woman of rank 


and education, a particular friend of the 
family, was on the point of ſetting out 
for Italy. She had wearied herſelf by 
falkionable pleaſures, was going for the 
benefit of her health, and iel my 
father that ſhe ſhould be happy in hav- 
ing me as a companion. The thought 
delighted me, My entreaties were 
united with tears; and my parent, never 
having been fond of me, was ſoon per- 
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ſuaded to conſent. We ſet out to- 
gether. I thought myſelf the . 
of mortals. 

d Two years elapſed, and we con- 
tinued in Italy: we paſſed our winters 
at Naples; our ſummers at Piſa, Time 
flew on pinions of delight, and no me- 
lancholy thought ever interrupted my 
felicity, excepting when memory 
brought to my view, aided by the 
ſtrong powers of Fancy, the gloomy 
turrets and the ivied ramparts of the 
old . Scottiſh caſtle. Never did the 
declining poſſeſſor of an hereditary palace 
feel a more acute ſenſe of horror in con- 
templating the mauſoleum of his anceſ- _ 
tors, where he ſhould end his vain career 
of ſplendour, than that which I experi- 
enced when I reflected that I ſhould ſud- 
denly be tranſported from the enchanting, 


| the ecſtatic ſcenes of Italian luxury, to the 
thorny, 
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thorny, mouldering, noiſeleſs ſolitudes 
of Drumbender Caſtle. 

« The tumults attending the conti+ 
nental war, alarmed my travelling pro- 
tectreſs; and to my inexpreſſible 
chagrin, I was informed of her ſudden 
determination to re viſit her native coun- 
try. During my abſence from England 
T had frequently written to my father; 
but though by other channels I knew 
that he was in health, I never received 
the ſmalleſt proof of notice or ſolicitude 
from him. The laſt letter which men- 
tioned his name, informed me that he 
was become a perfect miſanthrope ; more 
cynical than Timon, more ſolitary than 
an anchoret: that he excluded every 
thing human from his ſociety; paſſed 
his whole time 1n abſtruſe ſtudies;. and 
had reſolved, on my return to England, 
to make me the ſole companion of his. 
- perpetual ſequeſtration, = 
: 3 . 
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« The volatile ſpirit of my heart 
nearly cauſed it to burſt at receiving 

this intelligence. I beheld all the vi- 
ſionary horrors of Drumbender Caſtle, 
J ſaw, in imagination, all the myſtic 
wonders which adorn the pages of the 
moſt popular romances: I felt as though 
1 were deſtined to develope myſteries, 
to traverſe midnight glooms and ſub- 
terraneous caverns, I beheld, amidſt 
the moonlight avenues of haunted foreſts, 
pale and ghaſtly ſpectres, bearing their 


_ © airy. poinards drenched in blood, — ] 


heard their groans, their thrice echoed 
warnings; and 1 even anticipated the 
hour when I ſhould wander a pale ghoſt 
upon the mountain- fide, while the caſtle 
bell ſhould toll me to my hidden grave. 
I was almoſt frantic. 


ce We ſet out for England: on our 
arrival on the French frontiers we found 


11 8 difficulty | in nn horſes; and 
Rill 


5 
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ſtill more in obtaining proviſions, dur- 
ing our ſhort ſojourn at a miſerable 
poſt-houſe by a wood- ſide. I propaſed 
proceeding without taking any refreſh- 
ment; but our hoſt of le bonnet rouge 
informed us, that we ſhould encounter 
no ſmall peril in departing after ſun-ſet: 
— For,” faid he; all ſoldiers are 
men of gallantry, and pretty women 
are fair plunder in times of hoſtility.” 
My friend ſmiled and replied, that ſne 
did not fear any thing they might at- 
tempt; *© For, added ſhe, courage 
and humanity are uniformly allied, what- 
ever warfare there may be among kings 
and kingdoms.” Ss 


c This compliment produced. the de- 
fired effect: the landlord thanked my 
companion for the good opinion ſhe 
entertained of his nation; and the car- 
riage was ” to the door without 
further interfuption. But juſt as we 

nS were 
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were ſtepping into it, a courier ap- 
proached the ſtep. We demanded to 
know his buſineſs. — © I belong,“ faid 
he, © to an Engliſh gentleman, whoſe 
| Horſes have been taken from his chaiſe 
by the French ſoldiery; and who, find- 
ing it impoſſible to proceed for want 
of a freſh fupply, requeſts as a particu- 
lar favour, if you have room in your 
carriage, that you will convey him as 
far as the next poſt-houfe.” My com- 
panion, as well as myſelf, was delighted 
at the idea of finding not only a country- 
man, but a protector. In a few minutes 
the traveller approached on foot; re- 
counted his misfortunes without the 
fmalleſt deviation from the courier's 
ſtory, and after a ſhort interview at the 
carriage-door, we agreed to as th nien 


as a companion. 
* n tens, 
d his perſon 
hand- 


« His converſation w 
his manners poliſhed, a 
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| handſome ; we travelled not only ſafely 
but merrily ; each heart ſilently con- 
gratulating itſelf for the good fortune 
and ſecurity which had attended our 

hazardous expedition. 
« On our arrival at Paris, we Ae 


every thing wild and licentious. Order 


and ſubordination were trampled be- 
neath the footſteps of anarchy: the 
ftreets were filled with terrifying Jpec- 


tacles; and the people ſeemed nearly 
frantic with the plenitude of domi- 


nion; while the excels of horror was 
ſtrongly and ſtrikingly contraſted by 
the vaunted diſplay of boundleſs ſen- 
ſuality. 

4 had paſſed a few days in Paris, 
two years before, in my route to Italy: 
the change was awful and impreſſive. I 


ſighed when J recollected the cauſes of 


the metamorphoſis, and I ſhuddered 
while I contemplated the effects, 


« We 
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« We hired a ſuite of rooms at the 
Hotel de la Revolution; for our departure 
was no longer optional. We were in- 
formed that we muſt give a full and cir- 
cumſtantial account of ourſelves; whence 
we came ; whither we were going ; 
what were our occupations, names, ages, 
places of birth, motives for travelling, 
political ſentiments, rank, fortune, and 
connections, before we could poſſibly 

be permitted to paſs through the land 
of univerſal liberty. 

« On the evening of our arrival, 
while I was undteſſing, an elegant girl, 
about ſeventeen years of age, came tip- 
toe into my chamber. She pre ſſed her 
finger on her lip, and at the ſame time 
preſented me the key of the Hotel. —[ 
was at firſt at a loſs to comprehend her 
meaning, but ſhe ſighed and ſhook her 
head, while ſhe inarticulately whiſpered, 
© Be away fo ſoon as poſſible ; — you 
| are 
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are no ſafe in the Hotel of mine 
father.“ ; 9 050 

c I haſtened to the apartments of my 
companions, —gave the alarm with as 
much caution as poſſible, and after pre- 
ſenting the amiable girl a gold locket 
with a Venetian chain, which I wore 
round my neck, (for ſhe refuſed to ac- 
cept money as a reward for her kind- 
neſs,) we all ftole down the ſtair-caſe 
into the garden of the Palais Royale. 

There we found a throng dancing 
by torch- light to the cymbal and the 
tambourine. — The women were dreſt 
like Bacchanalians; and the men like the 
frantic fiends of Pandemonium. The 
moon, which roſe over the trees, was 
eclipſed by the flaming torches; and 
the 7out enſemble inſpired the mind with 
terror and aſtoniſhment. We had not 
been many minutes ſpectators of this 
extraordinary ſcene, when I felt my 


arm 
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arm gently preſſed, I looked round, 
and obſerved the lovely girl who had 
been our deliverer, with a young French 
foldier. I inſtantly knew her counte- 
nance, for it was too beautiful to be 
forgotten: but her dreſs was wholly 
changed. — Her arms were naked to 
the ſhoulders, her robe flowed looſely, 
diſplaying her left leg nearly as high as 
the knee. Her brows were dreſſed 
with roſes; her bofom was uncovered. 

_« «Heavens? exclaimed I, I ſhould 


not have known you!” She laughed 


while ſhe ſuppreſfed a ſigh. —<I am fo 
obliged to follow the example of others,” 
faid ſhe; my own ſafety tell me to 
make the ſacrifice. This is Henri Saint 
Val, my love, added ſhe; we will go 
to be marry to-morrow, and I am go 

to ſerve with him en Flanders. I ſmiled. 
« © Indeed !* faid ſhe, © I ſpeak what 
is true; I am very much love of him; 
—_ T1 THEN 
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and J muſt die if he fall in battle! — 
The tone of her voice and the ſweet 
ſmile ſhe gave her Henri, drew my at- 
tention wholly from the bacchanalian 
dancers. She requeſted that I would 
Not remain in the garden of the Palais 
Royale, where there were ſpies of every 
deſcription lurking under every colon- 
nade to ſeize on the unwary. We took 
her advice, and fought a lodging in the 
Fauxbourg Saint Germain. 

« The good genius of Liſette did not 
continue to protect us for on the fol- 
lowing day we were arreſted, and, under, 
ſeparate guards, conveyed to the priſon 
of the Abbaye. 

« There how often did I ſigh for the 
ſolitudes of Drumbender. How did I 
wiſh to encounter all the ſpectres of the 
Scottiſh Caſtle, rather than await the 
mahdate of a fanguinary judge; for at 
that period the monſter, MaRAr, was in 

N ; "as 
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the full zenith of his power. The ivy 


battlements, the mouldering turrets of 


my ſamily habitation were chearful and 


exhilarating objects, when Fancy placed 


them in compariſon with the damp walls 


and triple bars of my ſubterraneous 


dungeon. I was now taught to know 
that all human happineſs Tn felt ey by 
compariſon. - 

At the Epen of three weeks 


1 found that our travelling companion 
had, though the interceſſion of the 
Britiſh Court, been hberated. And on 
the fame morning that this intelligence 
reached me, I received a note from 


him, informing me that if I would 


conſent to become his wife, I ſhould alſo 
be ſet at liberty.—I requeſted two days 
to conſider, before I gave a decided 


anſwer to his propoſal. 
« Every hour during this tedious in- 


terval I heard of public executions. 


de 
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The tocſin ſounded night and day. The 
cannon ſhook my dungeon with con- 
cuſſions that made me tremble. I 
heard the hoofs of horſes, as the troops 
paſſed my priſon to attend the reſtleſs 
proceſs of the guillotine, I accepted 
the propoſal made me by the Englith 
traveller; — life was the temptation 
offered; and I had not fortitude to 
reſiſt it. | | 
On the ſame night we were married 
2 la Revolution. — My huſband pro- 
miſed to procure my emancipation. 
We obtained, by the powerful mediator 
gold, a ſuite of convenient and even 
comfortable apartments in the upper 
ſtory of the priſon, A week only had 
paſſed, when to my unutterable chagrin 
I was informed, that my huſband had ſet 
out for England; and that the pre- 
tended prieſt who had united us was 
nothing 
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nothing more than the valet de chambre 
of the infamous Marat. 100 
next inquired after my nale 
friend and chaperone. She alſo had been 
gone to England. ſeveral days. I was 
almoſt deſpairing. Five months paſſed, 
and J was ſtill in priſon; when one day 
an unknown viſitor entered my apart- 
ment. He addreſſed me with polite- 
neſs; complimented my perſonal at- 
trations; and offered me my freedom, 
but on terms that made me ſhudder. 1 

rejected the propoſal. | 
cc My viſitor now aſſumed another 
aſpect; he affected to treat me as an 
avowed licentious character; abuſed 
the prudiſh cunning of women of my 
nation; laughed at all laws, moral and 
divine; aſſured me that none but the 
ſons of Liberty knew how to live; and 
declared, that if I would conſent to ſhare 
dis ny 8 wilk ſhould be omni- 
potent. 
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potent, —Still I diſdained to accept my 
freedom on terms ſo baſe, ſo OE 
to my feelings. 

He now drew a paper from bis 
pocket. It contained à liſt of thirty 
ſignatures. *©* Theſe,” ſaid he, I have 
ordered for immediate execution. I 
have only one to add. The monſter 
then commanded me to write my name. 
— He tranſcribed it on the liſt of death. 
I ſunk upon the ground before him. 
Neither my horror-ſ{tricken counte- 
nance nor my ſituation, for I was then 
viſibly with child, ſeemed to affect him. 
— He aſſumed a demonian ſmile ; and, 
as he was quitting the apartment, ex- 
claimed: © Songez Citoyenne ; ou MW; 

ou la guillotin! . 
«. ] now diſcovered that the barbarian 
inquiſitor was the deſpot Marat; whoſe 
death on the following day reſcued me 
from miſery or annihilation But alas! 
| though 
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though permitted to depart for England, 
I was not in a ſituation to appear before 
the eyes of an offended family, I 
dreaded their auſtere opinions on politi- 
cal events; and I knew that every thing 
which bore the fainteſt ſhadow of de- 
mocracy was hateful to their feelings. 
The horrible ſcenes which I had re- 
cently witneſſed juſtified their ſenti- 
ments, and had I dared to preſent myſelf 
before them, I would have convinced 
their minds, that though an idolater of 
Rational Liberty, I moſt decidedly exe- 
crated the cruelty and licentiouſneſs which 
blacken the page of Time, while Hiſ- 
tory traces the annals of this momentous 
Era. But alas! the impetuoſity of po- 

| Hitical partizans, will not permit them 
to draw concluſions with candour, or 
to judge opinions by the fair rule of 
reaſon. Every individual who ſhrinks 
from oppreſſion, every friend to the 
ſuperior claims of worth and genius, is, 
in 
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in theſe ſuſpecting times, condemned 
without even an examination; though 
were truth and impartiality to influence 
their judges, they would be found the 
firſt to venerate the ſacred rights of 

ſocial order, and the laſt to uphold the 
atrocities of anarchy. | 
« My family paid little attention to 
cauſes, and were only led to draw their 
concluſions from effects. I had been 
compelled to form an union for the 
preſervation of exiſtence. But I had 
formed it, and that circumſtance was 
ſufficient to ſtigmatize me in their 
opinion for ever. I had received many 
letters from them, demanding to know 
the name of my huſband. Ah! how 
ſevere were the conflicts of my heart 
I loved the betrayer of my confidence, 
and though he had expoſed me to every 
inſult, to miſery and death, I made a 
vow- never to reveal his name, or to 
| ſubject 


— 
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ſubject him to the fury and reſentment 
of my family. This oath I have kept 
inviolate. | 
Finding myſelf alone, in a perilous 

ſtate of health, in a ſtrange country, 
where maſſacre and. devaſtation every 
hour raiſed their hydra heads above all 
laws human and facred, I reſolved to 
_ depart for my native kingdom; where, 
though ſorrowful, depreſſed, and per- 

ſecuted, I ſtill hoped to find protection 
and repoſe. I knew that there lived in 
Britain, women who had feeling, and 
men, who to the character of the philo- 
ſopher added that of the philanthropiſt, 
In my early youth I had been known to 
one female, whoſe illuſtrious virtues 
placed her far above even her exalted 
rank. I knew that from her boſom the 
benignant graces of ſenſibility and gene- 
roſity baniſhed the mean faſtidious ſcorn 
which, in leſs enlightened beings, acts as 
a watch- 
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a watch-guard on the feelings, keeping 
aloof the nobleſt ſentiments of friendſhip 
and humanity. This amiable woman 
was the ducheſs of Chatſworth ; whoſe 
virtues will live on the records of a 
thouſand hearts, when fortune, birth, 
and titles are no more remembered. 

« On my journey towards Calais, 
near a ſcattered village within two miles 
of Abbeville, I obſerved a young woman 
ſitting on a ſmall rude bench at the door 
of a cottage, fituated on the ſkirts of 
a thick wood, She was ſinging a me- 
lancholy ditty, but with a tone ſo 
touchingly mournful, that it ſeemed to 
vibrate on my heart, The day was 
ſerene, and it was near the hour of ſun- 
ſet. J alighted from my cabriolet, and 
proceeded along a narrow path, juſt 
within the wood; by which means I 
ſoon came behind the cottage unſeen 

VOL, 1, = by 
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by the melancholy  ſongſtreſs. The 
ſweetneſs of the air, which ſhe ſang with 
a ſtill , ſweeter voice, induced me to 
pauſe and to liſten, My poſtillion be- 
ing like myſelf, inclined to indulge his 
fancy, ſtopped his horſes at a little diſt- 
ance, while he arranged his pipe and 
began to ſmoke it deliberately, 


The words which the young darnſel 
chanted ſo ſweetly were French; I 
copied them as ſhe twice repeated the 
verſes, and, on my arrival at Abbeville, 
_ tranſlated them into Engliſh.” — Mrs. 
Sedgley then recited theſe ſtanzas ; 


Fark! *tis the merry bells that ring 
On yoader upland ſunny green; 
Their ſounds to mournful mem'ry bring 
The bliſsful days and hours I've ſeen! 
Their ſwelling changes die away, + 
| So did my heart's beſt love decay! 


Hark ! 
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Hark ! *tis the Beetle flitting round. 
O'er vonder hawthorn freſh and ſweet; 


Once could I mock the drowſy ſound 


With Henry on the greenſward ſeat; 
But now, I weep to hear its tone, 
For O! my heart's true love is flown ! 


Hark ! 'tis the Raven's diſmal croak, 
My boding breaft is chill'd with fear! 
Vet once, beneath yon ſpreading oak 
The bird of woe, I ſmil'd to hear: 
For love and fancy cheared the gloomy 
Where now the turf is Henry's tomb ! 


Come, pale-cheek'd veſtal of the night, 
And ſpangle the long graſs with dew g_ 
Dreſs the tall woods with filv*ry light, 

And buds of fragrant flowrets ſtrew, 

While Love in ſecret ſorrow hies, 

To guard the grave where Henry lies! 


There will I lay me down forlorn, 
And cloſe my weeping eyes, and die! 
And when the ſmiling bluſhing morn 
Shall ruſh along the eaſtern ſity, 
There ſhall the thronging village ſee, * 
To part no more my love and me! 


L 2 « The 
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The ſolitary mourner, continued 
Mrs. Sedgley, * was poor Liſette ! my 
heart thrilled with pity when I beheld 
her figure, which preſented the languor 
of incurable affliction. Too readily did 
I conjecture that her misfortune was 
arremediable ; her Henry, the hero of 
her affections, the cauſe of her deſpair, 
had fallen in battle. I approacked her, 
—my boſom throbbed with all the 
agonies of ſympathy. — She. looked at 
me without the ſmalleſt change of coun- 
tenance.—Her eyes were full of tears. — 
Her dark hair was faſtened up with a 
band of .laurel leaves; ſhe had a black 
- knot of riband on her left fide, juſt 


upon her heart. The evening being 


warm, ſhe wofe nothing but her corſet 
with a ſhort white petticoat; it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe a figure more in- 
tereſting. _ 4 211 5 
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« The chain and locket which I had 
given to her at Paris were round her 


neck. As I looked earneſtly at them 


ſhe ſuddenly aroſe from her ſeat, and 
hid the latter within her corſet. I ad- 
vanced a few paces, — ſhe ſtopped me 
with her hand extended, while her eyes 
looked eagerly towards the door of the 
cottage. I perceived the impulſe of 
her mind, — ſhe was fearful that I ſhould 
interrupt the ſcene of ſacred ſorrow.— 


© You cannot enter,” ſaid ſhe; © Happy 


is no one in this little hovel. = We are 


all ſorrow, for ſince my love was die, 


we have no joy to ſee the ſtranger.” 


„ ] begged her to forgive me, and 


was departing, for my heart was too 


full to check the tears which ruſhed | into 
my eyes. 

« © You have tears for poor Liſette! * 
ſaid ſhe, taking my hand, and looking 
carneſtly under my downcaſt eye- lids.— 

— „„ * You 
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© You can pity my diftreſs! — You 
have perhaps know my Henri?” then 
taking the locket again from her boſom 
ſhe added; it is his hair—I did cut it 
from his forehead ſo white, after the 
bullet fatal did lodge in his brave heart. 
They did bury him in the cimetiere on 


the ſide of that green hill; do you not 
| ſee it yonder? I have not go home, I 


hve in the little cottage of his mother; 
for I have promiſe n not to go leave him, 
never !? 19 5 4 | 
« She ſpoke with a ſmile, ag her 

eyes gliſtened with tears. Her lenſes 
were ſcattered, but not loſt: ſhe now 
knew. me; and inquired how I had 
eſcaped from Paris. She invited me 
into the cottage ; but I declined enter- 
ing.— I fat myſelf down at the door; 
the little bench was over-hung with 
roſes, and a thick vine covered the - 
whole front of the thatched dwelling. 

* 
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Again ſhe looked towards the hills. 
There,“ ſaid ſhe, after the battle was 
all done, there he was buried ! you have 


ſee him at Paris. He was as beautiful 


as the ſun of the morning! I have love 
him dearly ; I ſhall forget him never!“ 
Night was rapidly advancing, and 


the poſtillion reminded me that he could 


not loſe time while I was talking with 
mad. folks, I perceived that his pipe 
was :exhauſted, and Liſette ſhook her 


head. I ſhould be happy,” faid ſhe, 


if I was mad]; for then I ſhould forget 
what I now cannot help feel. Helas ! 
he had not know Henri, or he would 
'very much pity me !' 


ce entered the cabriolet and ſhe Kiſſed | 


my hand, Her lips were feveriſh, her 


face was as pale as death, and her large 


dark eyes ſeemed to penetrate my ſoul, 
.« We parted, I drove ſwiftly to- 

wards Abbeville, —She ſtrolled towards 
Ks the 
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the hill. I ſaw her aſcend the little 


beaten path, till the poſtillion's clacking 
whip reminded me that I was near the 
„ ͤ dreamed all night of Liſette and 
her ſorrows: on the following morning 
I awoke with a violent head- ach, which 
prevented my quitting my pillow; and 


8 before noon I was overwhelmed with 


fever. The hoſteſs of the inn propoſed 
my ſtaying till the ſucceeding day; not 
thinking it prudent: that I ſhould. con- 
tinue my journey under ſuch unfavour- 
able ſymptoms. I followed her counſel. 
But four days paſſed before I was able 
to leave my chamber. On the evening 
of the fifth I ordered my cabriolet, and 
.reſolved to make one viſit more to Li- 
ſette, before 1 recommenced my journey 
to England. | 
ee The luſtre of the ſetting ſun caſt A 


| beautiful animation on the calm and 
ſoothing 
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ſoothing hour. Thoſe who have tra- 
velled in France will acknowledge that 
there is ſomething in the ſummer 
ſcenery, the clear bland atmoſphere, 
and the empurpled ſky of a glowing 
evening, which exceeds the powers of 
a deſcriptive pen. Every thing looked 
tranquil ; the -air ſcarcely fanned the 
branches of the trees; and the more 
| gloomy objects, as they grew leſs diſ- 
tinct by diſtance, ſeemed to ſooth the 


mind by a ſweet and melancholy ſym- 


pathy. I ſighed for poor Liſette; I 
lamented the fate of her dear Henry; 
and I ſhuddered at the horrors which 


uſurpation diffuſed under the maſk of 


freedom. 

« As I approached the cottage, oils 
road was ſtrewed with flowers, and my 
heart was beginning to beat, when I ſaw 
ſix young girls, dreſſed all im white. They 
were returning from the funeral of Li- 

13 ſette. 
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ſette. At a little diſtance the venerable. 
mother of the raſh Henry was kneeling 
before a croſs which ſtood by the road 
fide. She was praying fervently, and 
weeping bitterly. The ſcene was too 
Wins, J haſtened back to Abbe- 
my monks eat Calais. 

„ Calumny's wings are as ſwift as 
thoſe of the whirlwind. A report had 
reached London, and thence been con- 
veyed to Drumbender Caſtle, that I 
had been married, à la revolution, at 
Paris, to an Engliſh priſoner, and aſter- 
wards had been the avowed miſtreſs of 
the abhorred Marat. The high ſenti- 
ments of ariftocracy which my kindred 
profeſſed were no leſs inſulted by the 
former report than their morality was 
wounded by the latter. I was met at 
Dover by a courier, with the commands 


of all Wy relations never again to diſgrace 
them 
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them by either bearing, the name or 


venturing into the. een of my 


family. 


On my arrival in London I hgh | 
myſelf upon the mercy of my female 
friend. She denied all knowledge of 
me. I ſought the protection of my de- 


ſtroyer. He was ſhocked at the im- 
morality of avowing ſuch a marriage, 


and aſſured me that he had never par- 


doned himſelf for having adopted ſuch a 


republican cuſtom. He added, that by 
claiming him as an huſband, I ſhould 5 
only blazon my own diſgrace: but that 
if I would content myſelf to relinquiſn 


the name of wife, and conceal the 


tranſaction wholly from the world, he 
would ever be my friend and my pro- 
tector. I had no remedy, I ſet out 
for Wales, to conceal my ſorrow and my 


approaching anguiſn. All parts of the 
L 6 . habitable - 
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| habitable glabe were at that 1 moment 


IP indifferent to me. 


e had reſided at the foot of a bleak 
and barren mountain near Crickhowel a 
- fortnight, when my female friend came 
on a viſit to a neighbouring manſion, 
and within a few hours after her arrival 
ne diſcovered my ſolitary habitation. 
I had paſſed for the widow of an officer, 
and was kindly received by every family 
in the vicinity of the mountain: but, 
alas! the ſoothing dream of happineſs 
was ended. My real name and ſituation 
were whiſpered about with a malevo- 
lent avidity : J was ſhunned, abhorred, 
and driven from the ſanctuary of com- 
punction to ſeek a new org 
ee, oi . 

c repaired to Bath, where, tag 
the benevolence of a friend, I ob- 
| tained a benefit-play, The unknown 

| philanthropiſt Was acquainted with my 
family, 
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family, and on condition that I would 
inſtantly depart, exerted his intereſt 
with the manager in my favour. My 
real name was concealed; for I had 
adopted that which I now bear. You 
muſt remember me: I {acres to you in 
the library; I thanked you.“ She he- 
ſitated. | 

« Heavens! is it poſſible ?? ex- 
claimed Mrs. Morley. © Did you know 
the perſon who obtained the benefit- 
play for you?“ | | 

„ did not. He begged leave fo 
conceal his name, and the profits were 
conveyed to me through the hands of 
the manager.” 

“Fou quitted Bath on the following 
day?“ faid Mrs. Morley. 

ce did: but, alas! my misfortunes did 
not find any alleviation from the benevo- 
lence of the unknown friend; for 1 had 
not eee three miles before I was 

"_—_— 
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ſtopped by a highwayman, and robbed of 
my pocket-book containing the whole 
ſum which I had received from the ma- 
nager. With a few guineas, which 
were looſe in my pocket, I was there- 
fore obliged to continue my journey, 
more wretched, more diſtreſſed, and 
more deſponding than ever. 

« On my return to my Welſh cot- 
tage I found it burnt to the: ground, 
through the careleſneſs of the girl 
whom J had left to take care of it; and 
all my property, even my ſcanty ward- 
robe, which I had ſaved amidſt the 
wrecks of fortune, was conſumed in the 
conflagration. The girl, terrified, and 
conſcious of the miſchief ſhe. had occa- 
ſioned, fled, and has not ſince been 
heard of. Her mother, overwhelmed 
with grief, conſented to be my com- 
panion. We proceeded to Derbyſbire, 
— * was under her care that you 

cr found 


— 
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found me and my dear offspring, the 
deſerted Fanny.“ 

„ What was your reaſon: for making 
Derbyſhire the place of your retreat?“ 
ſaid Mrs, Morley. 

Mrs. Sedgley bluſhed, and hefitated: 
Aſter many unſucceſsful efforts ſhe at 
laſt replied, © Alas! I had heard that 
the object of my affections, the dear, the 
unkind father of my offspring, was in that 
part of England; and I had hoped that. 
if it ſhould pleaſe heaven to-take me 
from this world of perſecution, the un- 
| offending infant, whom I ſhould leave 
behind me, young be bleſſed with one 
friend to fave it.” 

Is it poſſible that „ love a 
monſter who had ſo cruelly deceived 

you?“ ſaid Mrs. Morley. | 
Ah!“ replied Mrs. Sedgley, © how 
ſtrangely are we prone to love, where 
we feel conſcious that the affections of 
| our 


| 
| 
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our hearts are hopeleſs! The deſerter 


of me and my ſorrows was, to all other 
beings, the moſt amiable of mortals. 


The nobleſt philanthropy, the tendereſt 


feelings, ſeemed to characteriſe his na- 


ture. So pure, ſo amiable was he in 
the opinion of all mankind, thar even 
had I accuſed him of diſhonour, the 
ſtory would not have been believed; 


and I loved him too tenderly to be the 


deſtroyer of that reputation, the loſs of 
which I felt but too acutely.” 


Mrs. Morley perceiving the pain 


which this converſation gave Mrs. Sedg- 
ley, forbore to queſtion her farther on 


the ſubject; and a ſhort time after Mrs. 


| Sedgley had finiſhed her pathetic ſtory, 
the ſtage-coach ſtopped to take up two 
| paſſengers. The remainder of the 
morning elapſed in melancholy rumina- 


tion. Mrs. Sedgley was, in the opi- 


nion of Mrs. Morley, the victim of 


lord 
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lord Francis Sherville, who, it was well 
known, had been on his continental 
travels ever ſince his minority. The 
female friend ſhe juſtly concluded to be 
lady Penelope Pryer ; and ſhe forbore 
to make any further inquiries on a ſub- 
ject which ſeemed to preſent conviction 
ſo unequivocal, 
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| - 8 eſteem Sa Mrs. Morley enter- 


tained for lord Francis was conſiderably 


diminiſhed by the recital of Mrs. Sedg- 


ley's ſtory ;. yet the manner of his ab- 
ſenting himſelf from her ſociety, the 
evident emotion which Mrs. Sedgley 
felt when ſhe was informed that he was 
the protector of her infant, and his un- 
accountable ſecluſion in Derbyſhire, . 
convinced Mrs. Morley that ſhe was not 
miſtaken... They proceeded on their 
journey. The boſom of the amiable 
mother ſeemed conſiderable lightened 
of its burthen by the confidence ſhe had 


placed in her old friend, though new 


companion, One of, the paſſengers 
BY whom 
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whom they had taken up on the firſt. 
day's journey was a young hero, who 
had juſt ftepped out of the trammels of 
Juvenal into the fields of Bellona, 
equally qualified by the one and by the 
other; as learned as he was amiable, 
and as wiſe as he was valiant! 
He had not been in the coach half an 
hour, which he had paſſed in ſilence, 
(for the ſon of Mars was baſhful in the 
fociety of modeſt women,) when he 
propoſed taking his ſeat as an outſide 
paſſenger. The coachman informed 
him that there was no room excepting 
on the box. © I like it,” ſaid young 
Cæſar. I am a good whip, and often 
drive father's nags, four in hand, 
twelve miles within the hour, All the 
jockies about our caſtle ſay I am the 
beſt hand at it of any in our county; 
and when the old one dies, I mean to 

have 
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have a phaeton and eight, to cut a daſh, 


and to vex my neighbours.“ 
Very amiable ! * ſaid Mrs. Mor- 
ley. 

The coachman begged leave to de- 
cline ſubmitting the reins to ſuch deſpe- 


rate hands. I cannot truſt the lives 


of my paſſengers, or, what is more, of 


my horſes, to ſuch a harem-ſcarem,” 
ſaid he. 


« Why I truſt my own,” faid young 
Leadenhead, ce and I am heir to four 
thouſand a-year. I queſtion if your 
paſſengers or. your horſes can ſay as 
much—Aſk em.“ | 
«You'll upſet us,” faid the coach- 


man, ſliding his hand under his hat, 


and looking doubrfully. _ 

dc Well! and if I do, I can: afford to 

pay for all bones broken. You know 

father is as rich a man as any in the 
county. 
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county. You have had many a bum- | 


per with me in the butler's room at 
Plummet Caſtle! Come, don't be 


crabbed! I won't hurt any body; and 


if I do, I ſhan't mind paying a ſurgeon.” 
Squire Cæſar now ſhaking half a ſcore 
guineas between his hands ſo deafened 


the coachman's ears, that he archly 


ſmiling, replied, © If I was but ſure, 
your honour, that you would not upſet 
us, I would indulge you in your 
frolic.“ | 
„ Try me: you can but find fault 
when the thing is done, If I ſhould be 
laid in the ditch, 1t will not be the firſt 
time ; 235 there is nothing like experi- 
ene. 
1 n che ladies won't like it,” 
ſaid the coachman, looking towards the 
inſide paſſengers. 


“ Who minds women?“ interrupted 


young Leadenhead; * they can but 


ſquall, 
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ſquall, and there is an end of it. I 
often drive ſiſter Bridget in my tandem, 
and ſhe's as pleaſed as Puneh. We 


never go to Plummer Caſtle but I upſet 


half a dozen country laſſes in the courſe 
of a ſummer. My tandem is the terror 


of the county: but father's money pays 


for all.“ 
Two guineas ſlipped into the coach- 
man's hand obtained for the ſon of Mars, 


though not of Minerva, that triumphal 


ſeat which, like the car of Achilles, was 


deſtined to roll over the vanquiſhed. 
_ Young Leadenhead was allo in one 


extremity invulnerable, though, like his 
prototype of the moment, his heel was 
the part which expoſed him to the moſt 
imminent danger; for by forcibly ſtrik- 


ing it on the foot-board as he ſet off 


full ſpeed, he ſtartled the horſes. They 
purſued their way without reſtraint till 
they paſſed a flock of geeſe, The hero 
ue Os daſhed 
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daſhed through the cackling multitude, 
annihilating at leaſt a ſcore; while the 
| bearer of the red flag purſued the ve- 
hicle with the fury of indignation till 
they were ſtopped by a turnpike gate, 

where a handful of gold again paid for 
the {quire's frolic, and the coach con- 
tinued its career with — ve 
locity. | 

They now had to * through a deep 
brook. The bold charioteer dached 
into the ſtream, © © Here we go! ſink 
or Wim 1” TY OY WL 
Sint e cried u countryman, Who 
was leaning over a bridge which croſſed 
the ſwift current. True was the pre- 
diction; for young Phaeton being at 
that moment, by a ſudden jolt of the 
carriage, precipitated into the deepeſt 
part of the water, he conſequently 
reached the bottom of the ſtream, head 
foremoſt, The Ro frightened by 


the 
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the ſplaſhing of ſo ponderous a body, 
continued their courſe on full ſpeed, till 
in the village they were ſtopped without 
doing farther miſchief. 
- - While the crowd aſſembled round the 
coach, the adventurous ſon of Mars, 
with one eye cloſed by his fall, came 
crying and ſwearing that he had been 
cheated out of his two guineas. © I 
paid for my ſeat,” ſaid he. 
e Then why did you reſign it?“ in- 
quired Mrs, Morley. «© Perhaps you 
thought, like ſome- politicians, that 
having bought your ſeat, you had ' 
right to vacate 1t at pleaſure.” 

« Better he ſhould do that than drive 
his employers to their own deſtruction,“ 
faid Mrs. Sedgley. 

ce J don't care what you fay,” cried 
the mortified ſquire: * I'll oblige 
father to profecute, He is rich enough 
to make an example of thoſe who want 

3 5 
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to trick me out of my guineas. Father 
has as much money as any man in the 
county, and father would as ſoon puniſh 
any body that affronts me as he would 
look at them.” | 
© Who has affronted you! ” ſaid Mrs. 
Morley. “ You endangered our lives 
by your bad coachmanſhip,” 
* That's nothing,” replied Gregory; 
© have been cheated, and I will make 
father proſecute.” | 
ce Cheated! What do you mean by 
that?” ſaid the coachman, © Will you 
fight it out? and if J have the beſt of it, 
why father can but proſecute after 
all.” 

At this moment the family coach 
luckily came in ſight, and the weeping 
Hannibal mounting the. box, eſcaped 
from the honeſt indignation of his ac- 
cuſed adverſary, while the lives of the 
terrified paſſengers were once more 

VOL, I. 3 committed 
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committed to ſafe hands; which, had 
they not been contaminated by the 
poiſon gold, would not have reſigned 
the reins to ſo daring an adventurer, 
Young Leadenhead proceeded to Plum- 
met Caſtle, while the fair friends pur- 
ſued their way towards their place of 
deſtination. Little more being ſaid by. 
the paſſengers, who were exhauſted by 
the terrors they had encountered, Mrs. 
Morley beguiled the time by recording 
her reflections 1 in the following 


SONNET. 


O, Gorn! thou pois 'nous droſs, whoſe lubtle 
power 
Can change men's ſouls, or captive take the will! | 
Thou, whoſe fell potency can ſave or kill, 
Illume or darken life's precarious hour! ! 


Thou tipp'ſt the leaves of Fancy's faireſt flow'r 
With glitt'ring tears: it feels the numbing chill 
Creep through each fibre flow, while every ill 

or . miſery blolloms to devour. 


" The . 
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The bland and luſt'rous morn of mental grace 
Thy touch contaminates : thy ſev'ring force 
Breaks Friendſhip's charm, bids Honour's wreath 

decay; 
Tears the pure bluſh of love from Beauty's Fart : 
Arms bold Oppreſſion in her ruthleſs courſe, 
While the wide groaning world, feels thy deſtrue- 
tive ſway. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Mas. MorxLey, on joining the dramatic 
Company, made her debut in the cha- 


racter of Lady Teazle. The taſk was 
an arduous one: but the high ſpirit 
which upheld her under the preſſure of 
unmerited perſecutions did not, in this 
moment of trial, loſe any part of its ſuſ- 
taining quality. She knew that the la- 


bour of talents is more honourable than 
the independence of indolence : ſhe 


felt the glow of innate dignity, and 
little heeded the tinſel decorations of 
adventitious fortune, But Mrs. Morley 


was not aware of the trials ſhe had to 


undergo in a profeſſion which has too 
frequently been ſubjected to the petty 
ſcorn of upſtart inſignificance: ſhe did 

| | not 
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not recollect that the wealthy fool can 
always point the ſhaft of prejudice 


againſt the children of Genius and Mis- 


fortune ; and that the liberal patronage 
of talents can alone ſpring from minds 
through a ſympathizing ſimilitude of 
taſte, feeling, education, and refine- 
ment: for the proud, the vulgar, and 


the oſtentatious are ever ready to con- 
demn that which, not poſſeſſing, they 


do not comprehend. The ſucceſs. 
which attended her firſt eſſiy ſurpaſſed 


even her molt ſanguine expectations. 


She was the pupil of Nature ; her feel- 
ings were ſpontaneous, her ideas ex- 
panded, and her judgment correct. 
She ſcorned to avail herſelf of that fac- 
titious mummery, that artificial, diſguſt- 
ing trick, which deludes the ſenſes by 
exciting laughter at the expence of the 


underſtanding. She was lively and un- 
affected: her ſmiles were exhilarating, 
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her ſighs were pathetic ; her voice was 
either delicately animating or perſua- 
ſively ſoothing: ſhe neither giggled 
convulſively nor wept methodically : 
ſhe was the thing ſhe ſeemed, while 
even the perfection of her art was 
Nature, | 
Mrs. Morley's time and her friends 
ſhip were divided with Mrs. Sedgley, 
Whoſe dramatic genius taking the tragic 
walk, ſtrewed no thorns of contention 
between her and her contemporary, The 
fair -heroines participated both the la- 
bour and the popularity of the com- 
pany; and their mutual ſorrows: natu- 
rally produced that friendſhip which 
meliorated the deſtiny that ns 
tham. 

Mrs. Morley was e d nor 
e by the fame which rapidly fol- 


lowed her footſteps. She had good 


Kale to conſider the poſſeſſion of the 
moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious diſtinction, the cele- 
brity of genius, as a gift of Nature 
which was deſtined, in a great degree, 
to compenſate for the frowns of Fortune. 


Juſt at this period, when Mrs, Morley | 


was In the zenith of her reputation, the 


manager propoſed removing the com- 


pany to another town in the ſame 
county. The names of Deniſon and 
Sedgley had been borne on the wings of 
Fame even to the moſt remote parts of 
the kingdom, and every patron of dra- 
matic talents (for patronage and oſten- 
tation are frequently ſynonymous) im- 
patiently awaited their arrival. 

The dramatic heroines were both re- 
markably handſome ; they had reſided 
in the metropolis; they were extolled 
for their exquiſite taſte in the choice of 
their habiliments; and they were both 
Pen to be better born than what 
Tow minds imagine the criterion, of re. 
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ſpectability. Curiofity therefore in- 
duced ſome of the minor families 
to invite them once, for their own 
amuſement and the gratification of their 
friends. The invitation to meet the 
new actreſſes was whiſpered as though 
they were meditating to exhibit ſome- 
thing monſtrous and extraordinary. 
The females begged it might not be 
mentioned beyond the propoſed circle, 
and the males prepared for a great deal 
of flirtation with e ladies, by way 
of anticipating their Green-Room gal- 
lantries when they ſhould become more 
intimately acquainted. They piqued 
themſelves upon their polite conde- 
ſcenſion, and made no doubt but their 
eaſy familiarity would take from them 
the erroneous imputation of pride and 
vulgarity, 
Expectation was not diſappointed by 
the high e which Fame had made 
| of 
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of the twin conſtellations in the dra» 
matic hemiſphere. Mrs. Sedgley was, 
after her firſt appearance in the Gre- 
cian Daughter, pronounced a juvenile 
 Siddons; while the lively and engaging 
Martha was greeted, in the ſportive 
walks of Thalia, with boundleſs adora- 
tion. The eaſy elegance of a Farren,, 
who had frequently trod the ſame 
boards with conſiderable eclat, and the 
genuine playful graces of the queen of 
ſmiles —the attractive Jordan, were 
blended in the perſon and talents of 
Mrs. Morley. She was the idol of the- 
day: but ſhe was ſet up by caprice, 
and ſurrounded by all the demons of 
envy, flander, and malevolence, 
« Where did ſhe come from! * 


Nobody knew, | 
Conjecture was buſy. The name - of 
Deniſon, which ſhe ſtill aſſumed, was 


highly reſpectable: but ſhe had no 
N 5. letters 
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letters of recommendation to the opu- 
lent leaders of theatrical patronage ; 
ſhe had no peers to protect her, no 
women of rank to lead her into the 
path of popularity ; and, above all, ſhe 
-wanted that arrogant effrontery, that un- 
bluſhing ſelf-conceit, which has in many 
inſtances ſupplied the deficiency of more 
fubſtantial merit. She ſtood before the 
tribunal of the public on the baſis of her 
own talents : but it was undermined by 
arts which even the moſt tranſcendent 
genius cannot always counteract. 

Mrs. Morley played ſeveral charac- 
ters with unbounded applauſe. The 
modeſty of innate worth is not like the 
obtruſive impertinence of falſe preten- 
ſions. She looked not forward to any 
thing beyond a decent independence; 
ſhe ſought not to attain that eminence 
which might teach her to forget thoſe 
Fiends who, in hm days of humble in- 
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duſtry, approved, ſanctioned, and eſ- 
tee med her. She knew that Fortune 
was a dazzling phantom, a deluſive, 
glittering z7gnis fatuus, which was apt to 
miſlead the weak and giddy brain be- 
yond the bounds of gratitude and re- 
flection. Mrs. Morley's popularity was 
boundleſs: but, reader, the -approba- 
tion of her patrons was wholly: confined 
to the boards of ſcenic exhibition : the 
ariſtocracy of wealth had little to do 
with the ariſtocracy of genius; for great 
and admired talents, where they are en- 
tirely ſeparated from the advantages 
of fortune, oftener - prove evils than 
bleſſings to their poſſeſſors. They ex- 
cite envy, they awaken jealouſy, and 
they nouriſh abhorrence ; becauſe the 
maſter of great riches, amidſt the very 
plienitude of enjoyments, cannot bear 
to behold the child of Penury and 
Genius receiving that homage which 
| M 6 the 
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the liberal heart beſtows ſpontaneouſly, 
while he is obliged to purchaſe thoſe 
fmiles which he knows to be fac- 
titious. 
Mrs. Morley had to ae againſt 
the all- potent tyrant Prejudice. She 
had engaged in a profeſſion which vul- 
gar minds, though they are amuſed by 
its labours, frequently condemn with 
unpitying aſperity. She was engaging, 
diſcreet, ſenſible, and accompliſhed: but 
ſhe was an actreſs, and therefore deemed 
an unfit aſſociate for the wives and 
daughters of the proud, the opulent, and 

the unenlightened. 


Among others, the lde tribe of 
the Leadenheads were moſt rigidly faſ- 
tidious in their opinions of ſocial diſ- 
tinctions. Mr. Humphry Leadenhead 
was the head of his family; and no per- 
ſon had ever been malignant enough to 
deny chat, in every acceptation of the 

word, 
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word, he did honour to his name—a 
name which he had ſcorned to change, 
though wealth had accumulated and 
homage followed his footſteps, for more 
than twenty years, through all the 
mazy walks of unremitting induſtry, 
The race of the Leadenheads had 
gradually riſen from obſcurity, and they 
were now of the moſt weighty conſider- 
ation in the great ſcale of worldly 
importance: but, alas! the ſwift wing 
of time had wafted from their memory 
the means by which they had acquired 
their conſequence. They were too ex- 
alted to reflect, too wealthy to be hum» 
ble. The Miſs Leadenheads were, in 
the vicinity of Plummet Caſtle, won- 
dered at as beauties of the firſt order; 
while young ſquire Gregory was con- 
ſidered as a prodigy of learning and in- 
trepidity; though his knowledge ex- 
tended not beyond the game-laws, and 
| 5 his 
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his. valour had never been evinced in 
any ſcene of action excepting that of a 
cock- fight or a bull-baiting. 

At the age of nineteen young Leaden- 
head had been honoured with a com- 
miſſion in the army, and anticipation 
already named him as the hero of the 
family. Mr. Leadenhead ſenior, though 
he had attained conſiderable wealth in a 
long ſeries of animated traffic, fancied 
that his conſequence was augmented by 
his ſon's elevation. At one time the 
young ſquire was emulous of a black 
gown : but reflection ſuggeſted to the 
family that the ſable habit might lead to 
gloomy reflections ; and that the baſis of 
their preſent opulence being of a dark 
complexion, the luſtre of military 
achievements might be deemed more 
deſirable as trophies to Oy 0 nn. 
head mauſoleum. 
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: Mr. Humphry Leadenhead, like 
many of his name, was not wholly di- 
veſted of certain prejudices, Among 
others, he deemed all human perfections 
of little importance, when placed in 
compariſon with thoſe of anceſtry and 
fortune. With this opinion, it had 
been the ambition of his proſperous - 
days to ſee his ſons and daughters 
mingling the deep tide of commerce 
with the glittering, ſhallow ſtream of 
titled infignificance. His undeviating 
counſel to his children was, En- 
noble your family; buy . honours, 
dignities, titles, precedence, and con- 
nections; and above all things con- 
ſult the book of heraldry as the book of 
fate 7 | | 
Shortly after Mrs. Morley's arrival, 
the young ſquire became enamoured of 
her attractions. He was her conftant 
attendant, her avowed admirer, Mrs, 
Morley 
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Morley paſſed for a widow ; and the 
pride of the Leadenheads was deeply 
wounded by the apprehenſion that the 
heir of the family ſhould degrade him- 
ſelf by an alliance with a ſtrolling- 
actreſs; while Mrs. Morley looked as 
far above the pretenſions of her ſuitor, . 
as worth and talents have a right to. 
foar beyond -the track. of vulgar aſ-- 
fociation.. 
In order to divert young Leaden- 
head's attention from the purſuit which. 
occaſioned: ſo much family inquietude, 
a. party was propoſed to York races. 
A new landav, which had been pur- 
chaſed in the metropolis the preceding 
ſummer, with four horſes, contained 
Humphry and his wife, the young ſquire, 
and Miſs Bridget; forming a group not 
unlike the family of the Wrongheads, 
in their memorable journey to London. 


Indeed 
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Indeed it had long been the recrea- 
tion of the Leadenheads to viſit the me- 
tropolis once a-year, for their edifica- 
tion in the myſteries of politeneſs ; and 
for the ſupreme gratification of ſtanding 
at the windows of an hotel near St. 
James's, to ſee the nobility go to and 
from court on his. Majeſty's birth- 
day. 
Previous to their departure for York 
races, the old and unvarying leſfon, 
« Ennoble your family,” was again and 
again repeated. Young Gregory was 
tolerably well-looking, and not likely 
to meet with any impediment in the 
road to preferment from thoſe gothie 
ſtumbling-· blocks, modeſty and ſelf- 
knowledge. The ſquire was heir to a 
ſplendid fortune; and he had, by many 
ſtriking examples in his own family oc-. 
currences, already diſcovered that ef- 
wy is the infallible ſubſtitute for 

every 
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every deficiency of perſonal or mental 
1-1 ping | 

© A waggon load of finery had arrived 
from the metropolis to adorn the fe- 
males for this important expedition; all 
the neweſt faſhions had been purchaſed; 
and they fancied, becauſe they wore the 
habiliments of diſtinguiſhed wornen; 
that they were alſo of the moſt illuſtri- 
dus - conſequence: in the broad ſcale of 
popularity. Miſs Bridget was ſtrictly 
enjoined not even to look at any perſons 
who had not a title to recommend 
them; and young Gregory was with 
moſt pompous folemnity commanded 
for once to forget the ſtable and the 
butler's pantry, and to aſſume the man- 
ners of a man of conſequence, But 
the moſt important injunction was, that 
of never ſpeaking to people of his own 
rank in life : the ſons of induſtry and 
commerce were no longer fit compa- 
5 os | | nions 
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nions for the heir of Plummet Caſtle. 
He was deſtined to ſoar in a more ex- 
alted ſphere, to forget the beaten track 
of ſordid labour, and to prove that the 
Leadenheads were of the moſt weighty 
importance in the ſcale of ſocial inter- 
courſe, He could buy *© golden opi- 
nions from all ſorts of people,” and 
therefore was qualified to follow the un- 
bridled bent of his own refined and po- 
liſhed inclinations. 
On their arrival at Vork, nearly the 
whole hotel was engaged for the opulent 
gueſts. Five guineas were ſent to the 
bell-ringers to ring the conſequence of 
the wealthy viſitors in the ears of an 
admiring multitude; minute inquiries 
were made after names of perſons of 
diſtinction, and cards were prepared to 
return viſits even before they had re- 
ceived a ſingle proof of their being 


known in the gay and buly circle. 
Miſs 
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Miſs Bridget had ſtudied a faſhionable 
demeanor the whole morning, and 
Gregory had dreſſed himſelf in his new 
regimentals, when the maſter of the 
houſe informed them that a lady of 
faſhion had been making particular in- 
quiries about them. 

Bridget went nearly into hyſterics, 
and Gregory jumped almoſt out of 
regimental ſplendors at this propitious 
information; while Mrs. Leadenhead 


deſired their hoſt to take their cards to 


the lady, and to inform her that they 
ſhould be proud to have the honour of 
ſeeing her to dinner. 
„The lady did not ſeem to ER 
you, madam,” ſaid the meſſenger. 
« How ſhould ſhe ? cried Gregory. 
e Every thing muſt have a beginning. | 
Father th. + not make his fortune in a 
day.“ 
8 | « Brother,” 
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Brother,“ interrupted Miſs Bridget, 
what is that to the purpoſe ?” 

« It is proper that people ſhould 
know who we are,” ſaid Mrs. Leaden- 
head, “and Gregory is very right. We 
did not travel fo far from Plummer 
Caſtle to be taken for nobody. The 


Leadenheads are not aſhamed of their 
name,” | 


« They need not, madam,” ſaid their 
hoſt, “ for they do it infinite honour.” 
Gregory giving the hoſt a ſmart 
ſtroke upon the ſhoulder, cried, That 
was civil, and well ſpoken, and we will 
drink a bottle together, to become 
better acquainted, Father's purſe- 
ſtrings are looſe, and I'm determined to 
be jolly.” 
„Heavens!“ exclaimed Miſs Bridget, 
c will you never know your own im- 
portance?” Then turning to the 
maſter of the hotel, ſhe added, My 

brother 
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brother is a little eccentric in his man- 
ners, and ſometimes forgets himſelf.” - 
; « Evidently, madam,” replied their 
hoſt. It is a natural failing.” _ 
„ Well,” cried Mrs. Leadenhead, 
© you may take our cards; and if her 
grace or her ladyſhip chooſes to notice 
the viſit, we ſhall be on the courſe in 


our landau and four, and at the ball this 


evening.“ 155 47 
, «© Yes, take the cards,” added 
Gregory; © a few ſcraps of paper are 


no object. We can afford to buy 
more when they are gone. Beſides, 


we brought ſix packs for the week's 
viſus. We: people of fortune don't 
value trifles ; for who knows, among 
the nobles we may be acquainted with, 
but Bridget may light on a huſband ; 
or I may get a wife to take back, and 
make the folks ſtare at Plummet 
—_— .. | 


f 
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It may not be improper here to in- 


form the reader, that among other ſin- 
gular opinions which were entertained 
by this eccentric family, they felt an 
unconquerable predilection for every 
thing that wore a ſemblance of nobility. 
For this reaſon their houſes were all 


named caſtles, halls, and places. Plum- 


met-Caſtle, Golden- Hall, and Leaden- 


head-Place were the well-known habit- 


ations of this illuſtrious lineage ; for to 


live in a houſe that was not dubbed _ 
with a ſplendid name would have been, 
to them, the very acme of degra- 


dation: 

The ſecondary mania of the Leaden- 
heads was that of ſeeing their conſe- 
quence recorded in the periodical pub- 
lications of the time. The arrival of a 


Leadenhead in London or at a faſhion- 


able watering- place was duly announced 
with all pompous panegyric, and Mrs. 


15 Leaden- 
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Leadenhead, in the ſtreets of the me- 
tropolis, fancied that ſhe was as well 
known and as highly reſpected as in the 
vicinity of Plhammet-Caſtle. Indeed 
half way, on the ſcore of calculation, 
ſhe was right in her conjectures. 
Three hours were waſted in ſelecting 
a dreſs for Miſs Bridget to receive the 
illuſtrious viſitor. This ſhe thought 
too fine, that too ſimple ; one was un- 
becoming; another was ill-made. 
Gregory, who was preſent at the de- 
bate, adviſed his ſiſter to find out her 
grace's or her ladyſhip's woman, and 
to bribe her for the ſight of one of her 
lady's new dreſſes. You need not 
grudge the money,” ſaid the young 
"ſquire, © for father can afford it.“ 
Miſs Bridget thought the plan a good 
one: but Mrs. Leadenhead objected to 
the idea, of permitting the opulent fa- 


mily ot Plummet-Caſtle to demean 
them- 
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themſelves by copying any body, 1 
like to be original,“ ſaid ſhe, with an 
air of ſelf- importance. 

And fo you are,” cried Gregory, 
ce and originals we are all likely to be; 
for nobody will take the pains to imi- 
tate us, unleſs we learn ſomething of 
people of faſhion. Why there is 
Bridget, ſhe is no more like a London 
woman of quality than I am like king 
Solomon.” 

« Then I have little W 
God knows !” retorted Bridget. * But 
who made you ſo clever? You are but 
juſt come from ſchool; and I am ſure 
you never learnt any thing there but to 
break windows and to overſet whiſkies, 
You were the greateſt dunce in the 
ſchool, and that every body ſaid; ſo 
you need not talk about wiſdom and 
ſelf- importance.“ | 

yoL. 1. N « don't 
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don't want the firſt, while father 
can leave. me four thouſand a-year,” 
replied Gregory; * and as for the laſt, 

there is enough in the family already. 
The Leadenheads will always make 
their way, while they can pay for 
ſmoothing the path, I'll warrant them. 
Father's money 1s the beſt paſſport, all 
the world over.” Mails Bridget now, 
after making a. variety of grimaces at 
Gregory, which terminated by a ſmart 
box on the ear that ſet him crying, 


darted out of the room to ſettle her 
features into a nobility ſimper againſt 


the important trial of the evening. 
At the ball, the indefatigable family 


became acquainted with lady Penelope 


Pryer, fir Lionel Beacon, and the all- 


accompliſhed Julia Bradford, Mrs, 
Leadenhead was more conſequential 
than ever; and Bridget was delighted, 


even to ecſtaſy, in being at laſt noticed 
as 
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by a woman of lady Penelope's rank 
and appearance. She hung upon her 
arm during the intervals between the 
dances, admired her dreſs, imitated her 
demeanor, curtfied whenever lady Pen 
| nodded to her familiar friends; and de- 
_ clared, that ſince ſhe left ſchool ſhe had 
never paſſed ſo delightful an evening. 
Gregory, amidſt the ſcene of triumph, 
entertained himſelf by joking with the 


fſidlers, and playing tricks with the 


waters; not without frequent frowns 
and nods from Mrs. Leadenhead, and 
more than once a whiſper, to recollect 
the old maxim of ennobling his 
family. 
On the following day the whole party 
met on the race-courſe. The Leaden- 
heads had opened their landau, though 
the weather was intenſely cold, in order 
to diſplay the feathers which towered 
above the brows of the female part of 
*3- the 
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the family. Notwithſtanding the wag- 
gon-Joad of decorations, a taylor had 
been at work all night to make Miſs 
Bridget a new-faſhioned dreſs ſimilar to 
one which lady Penelope had worn at 
the ball on the preceding evening. It 
was compoſed of purple farſnet, in the 
form of a great coat, and trimmed with 
filver edging. But what was Bridget's 
ſorrow when ſhe beheld lady Pen on the 
race-courſe in a plain brown habit and 
a ſtraw hat, without a fingle plume to 
diſpute the palm of rivalry : ſhe abſo- 
lutely ſhed tears; while Gregory con- 
ſoled her by reminding her that father 
could afford to pay for twenty gowns, 
and that ſhe wculd do right to have a 
new one as hour while the ſtaid at 
the races.” | 
During the ſecond morning of diſ- 
play on the courſf, Gregory unfortu- 
nately drove his tandem over an old 
woman 
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woman who was earneſtly employed in 
vociferating the liſt of horſes. + He 
nevertheleſs continued to gallop round 
the lines, till the populace, incenſed at 
his unfceling conduct, purſued and ſtop- 
ped him. 
« You have broken an old woman's 

leg,” ſaid a by-ſtander. 
Well, tell father to pay for it,” 
ſaid Gregory; he's rich enough to 
buy twenty old women, and their legs 
into the bargain.“ 

lt is a pity, then, that he does not 
purchaſe a little underſtanding for his 
ſon,” ſaid the obſerver, | 

« I can do without it,“ replied Gre- 
gory, ſhewing a handful of guineas. 

« I ſee you can,“ ſaid the ſpectator. 
« Nothing can be more evident; and 
ſince you are fo able to fupply your agvn 
deficiency, you may as well do ſome- 
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thing Foy: the neceſſities of the old 
woman.” 

« ] don't like old women,” _ cried 
Gregory. | | | 

« You have no right to Kill them, 
notwithſtanding,” faid the monitor. 

At this moment fir Lionel came up 
to the carriage. The poor woman was 
brought in the arms of the multitude. 

« You'll not win the race, my old 
one!“ cried Gregory; * you are broken 
down!“ 


« By running apc a eh. " aid the 


by-ſtander. 

Sir Lionel thre w the woman his purſe, 
and ordered her to be taken care of; 
while the family of the Leadenheads 
generouſly ſubſcribed three guineas, to 
pay the ſurgeon for ſetting the Jimb; 
wiſcly remarking, © It was fortunate for 

her 
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her that ſhe happened. to meet with an 
opulent family.” 

On the following morning Mrs. 
Leadenhead ordered their wardrobe to 
be unpacked, and hung round the 
dreſſing- room, where herſelf and her 
ee purpoſed receiving viſitors, 
Mits Bridget was dreſſed in a white 
ſarſuet powdering-gown, and Mrs. 
 Leadenhead wore a ſcarlet riving-habit, 
lined with blue, with blue cuffs and 
collar. She had heard that it was the 
Royal Hunt, only reverſing the co- 
lours; and ſhe therefore, to keep up 
the contraſt, ordered it to be adopted as 
the habit de chaſſe of Plummet-Caſtle. 


She had not been ſeated in ſtudied 


negligence many minutes when fir 


Lionel made his appearance. By 


Jupicer !'? exclaimed he, “ an old 
clothes ſhop!” at the ſame time 
gancing round at the expenſive decora- 

N 4 : tions 
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tions which were diſplayed in every 
direction. | 
„What, are you going to fet up a 
maſquerade warehouſe ?”? continued the 
ſportive baronet. I propoſe a maſked 
ball this evening, and ſhall ſend the 
whole county to ſport your wardrobe. 
By all that is comical, this is amazingly 
aſtoniſhing! Why you are a famous 
family, and worth paying to amuſe the 
populace? But what have you done 
with your gala ſuit, Miſs Leatherhead ? 
Where is your fine purple and filver ? 
Hang me if I don't believe you bor- 
rowed it from old Pen. I told her 
never to wear it again, for it made her 
look like a travelling ſhow- woman.“ 
Miſs Bridget was near fainting. 
« Are you going to be married in 
that fine white dreſs?“ continued he. 
Why you look like Tilburina, mad 
25 2 1 in 
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in white fatin! And as for you, my 
old girl, you want nothing but three 
horſes and a trumpeter to rival the no- 
torious Mrs. What d' ye- call- her, that 


rides at the amphitheatre. Do you 


mean to ſport ſuch famous figures on 
the courſe? By Jupiter, you will only 
frighten the horſes!” Mrs. Leaden- 

head looked aghaſt, when lady Pen en- 
tered the apartment. 

« Heavens!” exclaimed her ladyſhip, 
« I did not know that they were 
come!“ 
e Whom!” ſaid Mrs. Leadenhead, 
ſmiling through the fluſh of indig- 
nation. 

* The ſtrolling actors! I ſee their 
wardrobe 1s already unpacked, and a 
very gay one it is, 1 ſuppoſe you are 
come to admire it?” 

Not a ſyllable was uttered in endl 
« Well! this is charming!“ faid lady 


N 5 Penelope. 
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Penelope. © Suppoſe we beſpeak a 
play—the Provoked Huſband, or All 
the World's a Stage, or the Devil to 

Pay, or Every Man in his Humour ? 
It will be delightful !'? So ſaying, lady 
Pen and fir Lionel departed, leaving 
the mortified Leadenheads to weep over 
their inſulted magnificence. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Miss Bradford had been recently accuſ- 
tomed to faſhionable life ; and adopted 
a more ſubtle line of conduct in the 
ſcene of action. She humoured the 
excentric opinions of young Gregory; 


praiſed his poliſhed manners; com- 


mended his familiar and eaſy converſa- 
tion; ventured to accompany him on 
the courſe in his tandem; and played 
her cards fo ſkilfully, that ſhe completely 
won the heart of her companion. He 
danced with her at the next ball; he 
betted with her on the race; gave the 
waiters a guinea to drink her health; 
he made the fidlers play all the morn- 
ing in the hall of her hotel; he ſtole her 


faded Ne a and wore it in his helmet; 


N 6 he 
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he ſwore to call his favourite pointer, 
Julia ; and declared that a trip to Scot- 
land would to him be the moſt deſirable 
of all earthly gratifications. 
Promptitude and perſeverance are ſaid 
to be the promoters of great and glori- 
ous achievements. Four days had 
ſcarcely ſhone on the Leadenheads, ſince 
their initiation in the arcanum of faſhion- 
able propenſities, when an elopement 
aſtoniſhed the admiring multitude, 
Lady Penelope and fir Lions! Beacon, 
having alſo ſet out for London, on the 
ſame morning, without even conde- 
ſcending to take leave of their new 
intimates, Humphrey, and indeed the 
whole family concluded, for anticipa- 
tion often keeps pace with deſire, that 
Gregory hed carried off a titled prize, 
in the fair perſon of lady Pen Pryer. 
Large ſums were ſent to the metro- 
polis to purchaſe ſplendid accounts 
of the family elevation in all the diur- 
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nal prints. The marriage of a Leaden- 
head was a welghty buſineſs. 

The intereſting proceſs of the court- 
ſhip till the hour of deciſive triumph, 
was deſcribed in a large type in every 


paper; while the whole town either read 


the pompous detail as an amuſing farago 
of folly, or wiſely paſſed it over, as a 
new inſtance of that inordinate vanity 
which, on various occaſions,” had diſtin- 
guiſhed the family. Among other ac- 
counts the following appeared in one of 
the moſt popular daily prints: 
© It is confidently aſſerted, that Gre- 
© oory Leadenhead eſquire, heir to the 
© opulent Humphrey Leadenhead of 
'< Plummet Caſtle, is ſhortly to be fa- 
© youred with the fair hand of the right 
© honourable lady Penelope Pryer, 
© daughter of John James Edward, earl 
© of Brentford and Iſleworth, knight of 


© the moſt noble order of the Bath, 
. 
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© and nearly related to all the moſt illuſ- 
© trious families in the three king- 
* doms! The accompliſhed bride is 
* endowed with the moſt ſuperlative 
© mental and perſonal qualifications} She 
© is ſaid to be miſtreſs of all the living 
and dead languages! To underſtand 
© the moſt profound myſteries of aſtro- 
© Jogy and theology, mythology, phi- 
© lology, etymology, and phifiology ! 
© She is well verſed in philoſophy, pſal- 
< mography, biography, topography, 
' © orthography, and phytography ! She 
lis an adept in geometry, electricity, 
© chemiſtry, trigonometry, phiſiognomy, 
© botony, metaphyſics, hiſtory, alge- 
bra, mechanics, optics aſtronomy, 
and the occult ſciences!!! She is per- 
© fet miſtreſs of muſic, poetry, paint- 
| ing, ſculpture, architecture, phy ſic, 
© and anatomy !! She is the firſt dan- 


be cer, ſinger, orator, writer, equeſtrian, 
& and 
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and pedeſtrian in the known world 
* And ſhe not only ennobles the Leaden- 


© heads, by quartering in the heraldry of 


© of four dukes, eight earls, twelve ba- 
* rons, fourteen baronets, and fixty-five 


© members of the Britiſh parliament, 


a but by the unexampled accompliſh= 
© ments of her mind and the unequalled 
© brilliancy of her talents ! I!! 
© Grand preparations are now making 
lat Plummet- Caſtle for this joyful oc- 
© calion;- and the whole country in 
which this opulent family reſides, is 


invited to partake of an entertainment 


© the moſt elegant, ſumptuous, expen- 
* five, taſteful, and profuſe that ever was 
© ſeen. in this or any other country.” 


This ſplendid eulogium, which coft 


the family two days of deep and laborious 
rumination, was the theme of nine days 
wonder. The Leadenhead family, from 
on fenior * to the meaneſt ſtable- 

boy, 
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boy, was frantic with exultation. Let- 
ters were diſpatched to the mctropolis, 
to hire a ſplendid manſion in one of the 
weſtern ſquares for the enſuing winter; 
The arms of the new landau were ef- 
' faced, to make room for the emblazoned 
quarterings of the exalted alliance. The 
pages of heraldry were ranſacked, to 
explore every iota of armorial diſtine- 
tion; and the Miſs Leadenheads ſent off 
an expreſs to London, for a freſh cargo of 
_ faſhions, to pay and to receive the wed- 
ding viſits. Plummet Caſtle was to be 
new furniſhed for the reception of the 
nobie relative ; and twenty dozen of cards 
were ordered to be ſtruck off, with the 
name of the right honourable lady Pe- 
nt lope Leadenhead, againſt the viſits of 
condeſcenſion to the aſſociates of their 
almoſt forgotten rank in ſociety. 
Theſe important preparations being 
fully arranged by letters to agents both 
in 
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in town and country, and the firſt flut- 
tering emotions of joy having ſettled 
into a fixed conſciouſneſs of newly 
created importance, the family once 
more ſet out for the caſtle. White 
cockades were diſplayed in the hats of 
the domeſtics; in every town and vil- 
lage through which they paſſed, the 


bells were taught to tell the glorious 


tidings.— On their arrival at Plummet- 
Caſtle, good humour, mirth, and re- 
velry ſurpriſed the peaſantry ; they had 
never before witneſſed ſuch. extraordi- 
nary condefcenſion ; and the illumined 
eyes of the joyful multitude were only 


ſurpaſſed in brilliancy by the illumined 


windows of the family manſion. 


But direful was the change when the 
bride returned to ſhare the honours of 
the day! No title! no rank! plain 
Mrs. Leadenhead ! the thought was in- 
ſupportable. She had not even to boaſt 

a 
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an illegitimate alliance with any branches 
of nobility, She could not even pro- 
duce a ſhadow of probability that ſhe 
had noble blood in her veins; or exult 
in the patronage of thoſe who credu- 
louſly believed themſelves her relations. 
Miſs Julia Bradford was nobody, and 
nobody was obliged to endure the al- 

liance. . | 
Though the bride was not illuſtri- 
ouſly born, the Leadenheads had every 
reaſon to rejoice in the proſpect of in- 
creaſing honours. What ſhe wanted in 
quality ſhe made up in quantity it 
could not be faid that ſhe brought 
nothing into the family; ſhe had been 
indefatigable in the labour of dignifying 
it to poſterity ; for on the fourth month 
after her alliance with young Gregory, 
ſhe preſented him with a luſty boy, 
whoſe veins might boaſt a ſtream flow- 
i ing 
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ing from a ſource as ancient as the 
Heptarchy. 


This abrupt augmentation of family 


honours, excited no ſmall ſurprize in the 
vicinity of Plummet Caſtie. For Hum- 
phrey Leadenhead had forgotten in his 
mania for noble patronage, to ſecure 
the affections of the virtuouſly humble. 
Oſtentation had been diſplayed on birth- 


days, and days of public rejoicing ; yet 


had the Leadenheads never been born, 
ſociety would not have been leſs em- 
belliſned; and the annihilation of the 


whole race would not have occaſioned 


one ſingle hour of mourning. 

But the unexpected preſent which the 
fquire had received, did not ſo com- 
pletely humble the pride of the family 
as the unfortunate diſcovery that Mrs. 
Deniſon, the ſtrolling actreſs, was the 
ſiſter of the elegant Julia. This was 
indeed a thunderbolt of deſtruction to 

the 
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the ambitious hopes of Humphrey 
Leadenhead; the baſtard: bar, which 
was deſtined to darken the glow of 
armorial bearings, they conſidered as 
the misfortune of faſhionable life ; but 
the vulgar neceſſities of an itinerant 
beggar were too degrading not to be 
felt; though it was the firſt time that 
the Leadenhead family had ever been 
known to feel for a perſon in Mrs, 
Morley's ſituation. 

Julia and her heroic ſquire, by mu- 
tual conſent, ſigned articles of ſepara- 
tion. They returned to London, and 
the enlightened huſband ſhortly after 
joined his regiment, then quartered in 
Dorſetſhire. While the diſappointed 
Leadenheads vented their regrets at 
Plummet Caſtle, and lamented the hour 
_ when they firſt _ the hope of 


ennobling their family. > 
_ T he 
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The misfortune which had burn 


the heir of Humphrey, in his debut on 


the theatre of faſhion, was not more ſe- 


vere than that which attended Martha on 


the boards of neceſſity. The arrogance 


of appearing in the county where the 
Leadenheads were perſons of ſuch im- 


portance was deemed unpardonable. A 


combination was formed to puniſh the 
offender: gold flew about in every di- 
rection; power was exerciſed in every 
ſubordinate circle of ſociety. The 
young ſquire treated all the grooms and 
ſtable- boys in the county; heading the 
phalanx himſelf, into the upper gallery: 
and Mrs. Morley was received with 
ſuch marked indignation by the family 
and their ſuborned confederates, that 
her appearance again on the dramatic 
boards was prevented by the manager. 
She was therefore diſcharged from the 
company, and once more driven to 

| wander 


* a 
— 
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wander over the globe, the victim of 
perſecution. Mrs. Morley, on the day 
of her diſmiſſion from her ſcenic labour, 
publiſhed in * county paper theſe 
ſtanzas: 


Unhappy i 15 the pügrim- 8 lot 
Who, wanders o'er the deſart heath; 


By friends and by the world forgot 
Whoſe only hope depends on death! 
Vet, may he ſmile when memory ſhews, 
The tort' ring ſtings, the weary woes, 
Which forc'd his boſom to abide 
The wwlgar corn of vuLGAA PRIDE, 


Forlorn is he, who on the ſand 
Of ſome bleak iſle his hovel rears ; 
Or ſhipwreck*d on the breezy ſtrand, 
The billow's deep*ning murmur hears. 
| Yet, when his aching eyes ſurvey, 
The white ſails gliding far away, 
He feels, he ſhall no more abide 
The wulgar ſcorn of vul.Gar PRIDE. 


: Sadly the exil'd traveller firays 
Benighted in ſome foreſt drear; 
Where by the paly ſtar- light rays 


He ſees no hut, no * near. | 
The 
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The fire-eyed wolf, which howls for prey, a 
Glares bideous in his briery way; 
Vet, can he ſmile! for he has borne 
The ſneers of PRIDE and vuLGaR Scokx! 


Of all the ills the feeling mind 
Is deſtin'd in this world to ſhare; 

Of pain and poverty combin'd, 

Of friendſhip's frown, or love's deſpair ? '. 
Still reaſon arms the conſcious ſoul, 
And bids it ev'ry pang control, — 

Save, when the patient heart is tried 

By VULGAR SCORN and VULGAR PRIDE, 


Go wealth, and in the hermit's cell, ; 4 
Behold that peace thou can'ſt not have; 
Go rank, and lift the paſſing knell = 
That warns thee, to oblivion's grave! 
Go pow'r, and where the peaſant's breaſt 
Enjoys the balm of conſcious reſt, | | 
Confeſs, that vix T uE can deride 5 | 
The vuLGar Scorn of VULGAR PriDE! 


This effuſion of a proudly indignant | 
mind did not produce the deſired 1 
effect, The whole family of the 
Leadenheads read the ftanzas; but 


they 


ax.” wry ROI at _ 


EA 


* 
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they were too refined in their ſatire 
for inferior intellects. Humphrey de- 
clared they were nonſenſe. Gregory 
took them for Greek. Bridget ſaid they 


were Tulgar, low, and impertinent; and 
Mrs. Leadenhead pronounced them 


incomprehenſible. Yet the printer of 
the paper, in which they appeared, Was | 
menaced with a proſecution, becauſgythe 
whole county was unanimous -an the 
opinion, that the burthen of the ſong 
was peculiarly applicable to the Leaden- 


heag. family. 


% 
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